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* UNTIL THE SHADOWS 
FLEE AWAY/ 



CHAPTER I. 



THE LIVING *JETSAM.' 




[S there anything whereof it may be said, 
* See I this is new ? ' Most assuredly, 
it hath already been in the olden times 
which were before us. We speak of modem intel- 
lectual development and modern refined suscep- 
tibilities, and are apt in thought to consider our 
ancestors (with some glittering historical excep- 
tions) as mere colourless automatons, who clicked 
monotonously through their allotted span. But, 
in reality, our grandfathers and grandmothers 
did not, any more than their descendants, travel 
to eternity along a macadamized road between 
high walls. Then, as now, God led His people 
about in the life-wilderness, Tlien, «i"a Tio^ ^ ^'^^'rj- 
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day cares and joys, when sanctified, preluded the 
white r6be and the pahn of victory. There is 
indeed no new thing under the sun. 

When, last June, Mr. Henderson (the recent 
purchaser of the estate of Winkle) gave a fete 
champetre on his lawn, it was the district talk for 
a week. * My dear Mrs. Henderson,' said one of 
the guests to the hostess, as she sat down beside 
her under a gay Turkish tent, ornamented rather 
inconsistently with the prophet's green banner, 
and a flag bearing the Henderson arms, — *My 
dear Mrs. Henderson, how delightfully your fete 
is going off I You must feel in a perfect whirl 
of excitement, among such a rush of changes in 
your life. Coming home from India, and buying 
this lovely place ; and Agnes' marriage, and Tom 
getting his commission, — all within six months ! 
But, to be sure, in these days every one lives 
sensationally, and feels intensely. It is the 
natural result of progressing civilisation. I often 
wonder how the men and women of last century 
contrived to yawn out their dull, emotionless 
threescore years and ten.' 

Emotionless! Ah, if that small ivy-covered 
ruin, at one comer of the thronged lawn, could 
have spoken! if its clambering wild roses, and 
scented wall-flower, could have whispered amid 
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the blare of the brass band, discoursing polkas 
around it 1 

One hundred and forty years ago that ruin 
was the new House o' Winkle, a two-storied 
building, with seven little windows in its 
breadth, and at every comer a tiny pepper-box 
turret, sticking up like a horn. The lawn slop- 
ing towards the beach (it is on the Fife coast) 
was not then a lawn, but a rough park, where 
daisies, and golden broom, and white hawthorn 
kept a glorious flower show ; and the hazel 
thickets backing the mansion were then, as now, 
locally known by the name of Winkle Woods. 

House, woods, and three hundred acres of 
land, were purchased in 1717 by John Goldie, 
shipbuilder, and magistrate, in the adjacent burgh 
of Inverkeithing, at that period a greatly fre- 
quented seaport. 

At a much earlier date, however, Goldie's 
ships were well known in the Mediterranean and 
South American seas, besides being credited as 
among the soundest craft that entered three or 
four English harbours. But albeit the family 
tree of the Goldies was, as it were, planted in 
ship-making, branches, of erratic tendencies, had 
sprouted therefrom now and again. Some scions 
took to seafaring and foreign traffic, enriching 
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the original stock with the wealth thus gathered. 
Others of the race became preachers, when that 
involved risk of substance and life. 

The quaint old motto, ^ Serve Gode with ihye 
Bestj^ had, on the whole, been the conduct-rule of 
the race; and children's children had experienced, 
in truth, that they who seek the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, shall have all things need- 
ful added thereto. 

In the dining-room at Winkle, on the 21st of 
May 1766, William Goldie, the then laird, — a 
tall, stern, fine-looking man, — ^was seated beside 
a low reading-stand, on which lay an open folio 
Bible. It was a calm, clear Sabbath morning, 
five minutes past six o'clock. At that hour the 
household usually assembled for worship, or * The 
Buiks,' as family prayer was termed in the ver- 
nacular. 

The laird was a thorough martinet, who go- 
verned his dependants with a firm hand, and 
any infringement of his rules was an enormity 
to be deprecated. Yet, five minutes passed ; 
ten minutes passed; and still he sat waiting 
quietly, not even ringing the hand-bell, hung to 
his desk by a cord. But on this special morning 
there was reason good for lagging. Serene as 
were earth, sea, and sky, there had occurred a 
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terrific storm the previous night. Thunderbolts 
and roaring waves had boomed a deafening ac- 
companiment to forked lightning, that every 
moment threatened to strike the house. In fact 
it did split a huge boulder-stone, Ijring on the 
beach not above sixty yards oiF. 

Laird Goldie had a few unvarying peculiari- 
ties. One was, at exactly half-past ten each night 
to ascend the westmost pepper-box turret, and 
there spend some minutes in viewing the Firth 
of Forth. On that fearful stormy night, he had, 
as usual, groped his way up the narrow, winding, 
little stone stair ; and, holding on by the stout flag- 
staflf, stood peering out into the * raging dark- 
ness.' Presently a flash of lightning disclosed 
a small boat, quivering on the crest of a mighty 
wave. By aid of the next gleam, he saw it driven 
ashore, close to that very boulder, which in a 
few seconds thereafter was shivered in pieces. 
Giving the alarm, the laird, with three serving- 
men, hurried to the water's edge; while Mrs. 
Goldie and her maidens got ready fires, blankets, 
and other needfuls for half-drowned folks. The 
wind howled madly, and the rain dashed down 
in torrents ; the sea foam kept flying high across 
the park against the house windows; and the 
small turrets seemed as if they yrowld «wk^ 
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through, and whisk away like feathers on the 
blast. An awful Saturday night it was, and 
long remembered in the country-side. 

When Laird Goldie and his three men reached 
the beach, they found four sailors, who had 
formed the boat's crew, uninjured ; but a gentle- 
man in naval uniform lay apparently dead. He 
had that evening hired the boat at Leith, for his 
conveyance thence to Aberdour ; * but,' said the 
men, * the gale drove our craft westwards, and 
just as we were running her aground, the fluke 
o' the anchor caught his foot, and he fell back, 
striking his head against an iron bar. He hasn't 
moved since, yer honour.' The officer was 
speedily carried up to the house. After much 
chafing and kindly tending, he recovered suffi- 
cient consciousness to comprehend his situation, 
and express thanks, but no more. So the tem- 
pest having slightly abated, the crew made their 
boat safe ; and then, after being fed and warmed, 
went to rest in an outhouse, on extemporized 
beds of clean straw and blankets. The officer 
was honourably lodged in the * stranger's cham- 
ber,' there to sleep off the effects of his mishap. 

Thus, all things considered, it was no marvel 
prayers were late next morning; or that the 
laird, who was a watcher of providence, forgot 
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to wax impatient, while meditating on his unex- 
pected guests, and their deliverance from peril. 
By and by, however, *The Ladie'^ stepped in, 
and took a seat beside her husband. A pleasant- 
looking matron she was, and stately too, with her 
powdered hair dressed high over a * toupee;'* a 
green stuff gown, spotted with full-blown roses, 
long lace mittens on her arms, and white linen 
lappets streaming from her head. Seven or eight 
men and women servants next entered, at drop- 
ping intervals; and then came the three house 
daughters, Ann, Hanna, and Maggie. A right 
serious and profitable exposition did the laird 
deliver, anent earth's uncertainty and heavenly 
bliss, and the great love of Him who sorrowed 
and died, that the storm-tossed and wandering 
and weary might reach a home of eternal safety 
and peace. For this day the Lord's Supper was 
to be dispensed in the Dissenting Church, where 
Mr. Goldie acted as ruling elder, and where 
several of his own people were joined members. 
During breakfast, worldly conversation was, as a 
matter of course, forbidden ; but the young girls 
had hard work to keep their speech within 
orthodox bounds, — it was so difficult to hinder 
the fulness of their heart from effervescing, in 
> See Note 1. « Se© "Slolft *I. 
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vain articulate curiosity as to who and what their 
unexpected guest, now snoozing upstairs among 
the apple-scented sheets and India silk curtains 
of the best bed, might be. 

The Goldies were rather a * popular' family in 
their limited circle, the girls being passably hand- 
some, and not ill-natured. Ann, the first-born, 
twenty-one years old, was her father's image and 
pet. Like him, she was tall and fair, practical and 
just; but, superadded to these items, she had a spice 
of domineering, cool selfishness, entirely her own. 
Maggie, aged between fifteen and sixteen, resem- 
bled Ann in person ; but being remarkably easy- 
tempered, and not particularly clever, was her fag 
and factotum withal. Hanna, the middle daughter, 
was the acknowledged flower of the flock, though 
not so pretty as her sisters, neither so fair of com- 
plexion — ^being, to tell the truth, somewhat pale 
and swarthy. But so playful was her fancy, and 
so keen her wit, she was so true and good and 
warm-hearted, that to know was first to like, and 
then love her sincerely. Still she was anything 
but a * faultless monster.' In her composition, 
the modern virtue of ' pluck' was utterly want- 
ing. Being, as it were, of a petitionary nature, 
that must needs cling to some prop, she lacked 
self-reliance to a degree which sometimes occa- 
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sioned tearful repentance before God for the 
distresses it inadvertently wrought to man. 

* Well, wife/ said the laird, as he cut the end 
off a hard-boiled egg, * how are we to arrange 
about this stranger whom the Lord has sent 
within our gates ? To-day it specially behoves 
both the men and maids to attend the ordinance,^ 
all except deaf old Mysie. I think she must 
just see to his needs till we return. He appears 
a good deal better this morning, though a bit 
upset, as is to be expected. But he seems a 
pleasant youth, and a grateful, if his words are 
to be trusted.' 

*Ay, William! deaf Mysie, puir body, must 
just do the best she can for him. Had it not 
been so solemn an occasion, I would fain have 
had one of ourselves stay at home to be polite to 
the young man. He has had a narrow escape from 
death, poor lad, and seems very dutiful to his 
mother. But I will give auld Mysie most special 
orders to sit on the window-seat near his chamber 
door, and on no account to fall asleep. But, I do 
declare, there are the kirk bells ringing already ! 
Quick, bairns, run and get ready, we are far owre 
late.' 

Man proposes, God disposes. A life's weal or 

^ See Note 3. 
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woe turns sometimes on what appears to us a 
very small hinge indeed. Hanna's Sabbath-day's 

* capuchin' lay far back on a sheK in the little 
clothes-closet off her bedroom, and now, in the 
hurry of dressing, when trying to reach it, she 
rubbed her face against a nail. This so gashed 
her cheek, that going to church was out of the 
question. So, whilst the others walked away 
over crow-flowers and moss, among blooming 
may-thorns, and tmder a blue sky, flecked with 
cloudlets of scattered pearl, she was having her 
wound mopped and sopped by the tender hands 
of deaf Mysie; and clever hands they were, as well 
as 'gentle, for the old body was a skilful surgeon 
in a small way, and learned in practical herbalism 
besides. 

' Thank ye, Mysie,' said Hanna after a while, 

* it's better now ; but do you think it wiU leave a 
mark ? Wait a minute till I look.' 

Thereupon, up jumped the patient, to peep 
into a small black and gold-framed mirror, sus- 
pended by a ' true blue' ribbon above the mantel- 
shelf. 

* Na, na, my bairn, that'll ne'er be a mote in 
yer marriage ; an' speakin' o' that, I maun gang, 
as the mistress bade me, an' stay in the passage, 
for fear the offisher lad wants onything.' 
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Now Hanna, for her own interest and edifica- 
tion, kept an occasional diary, and on the day 
after this mishap the following entry was made 
in it :— - 

* May the 22d, 1766. — ^I have so much to put 
down this Monday, that where to begin I scarcely 
can telL When in the thick of that awful storm, 
last Saturday night, my father and the lads 
carried a dead young man (as I thought) up to 
our dwelling, Ann and me, with only our plaids 
thrown on above our night-gowns, ran down- 
stairs on our bare feet to behold the solemn 
sight. They laid him down before the kitchen 
fire, and the sailors stood around dripping Wet. 
My dear mother and auld Mysie rubbed his 
breast with rum, and held burnt feathers to his 
nose, ever and anon. By and by, through God's 
mercy, he opened his eyes, and then Ann and 
I hid ourselves behind my mother. He first, in 
a dovering^ kind of way, murmured, "Mother, 
I've come back;" but soon understood about the 
wreck, and thanked them aU very kindly. The 
sailors got their supper, and mother sent out 
plenty of clean blankets to make shake-down beds 
for them in the hay-loft. There they slept. The 
young man was bedded in the best stranger's cham- 

^ See Note 4. 
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ber, that uncle Peter calls the 'prophet's chamber' 
in his fun. As Ann and I peeped over the stairs 
to see him carried up, we thought he seemed 
a handsome youth about six-and-twenty, far 
handsomer than that Edinburgh advocate Cousin 
Bess makes such a work about. On Sabbath 
morning (which was yesterday), the sailors, after 
getting their breakfast, went back to Leith. When 
I was dressing myself to go to the Sacrament, I 
wanted to get my new * capuchin' off the sheK 
in my closet, and in reaching up, a sharp nail in 
the wall tore my cheek sorely ; so I had to stay at 
home, with only auld Mysie for company, as all 
the* rest went to the meeting-house. Mysie, 
by my mother's orders, remained to attend upon 
Lieutenant Johnstone, as I now find his name is. 
It was sweet and quiet after the storm, the sea 
as peaceful as a bad bairn that has cried itself 
to sleep, and looks so pretty and innocent, its 
mother can no more feel angry. I took my Bible 
and Boston's Crook in the Lot out to the loupin'- 
stane^ nigh the door, where it was fine and warm. 
I could smell the may,^ that, this year, is sweeter 
than ordinary, and see the mews dipping into the 
waters, as they flew across towards Hopetoim 
woods ; and I read in the Book of the Revelation 
* See Note 5. » See Note 6. 
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at the seventh chapter, where it is said, " There 
«hall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor sigh- 
ing ; for God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes." Somehow, as I sat thinking, the salt drops 
gathered in my own. Wherefore was this? 
For the Lord has richly loaded me with mercies. 
I have father, mother, sisters, and many dear 
friends ; the oflfer of heaven, through Christ's 
shed blood ; and meantime much earthly happi- 
ness. Yet I was weeping, 

* So I pondered and pondered ; and, as my father 
says we should often do, I examined and tried my 
heart in the Lord's sight, and lo I there did I dis- 
cover an idol that caused me to blush at myself, 
though nobody knows about it. I find it is the 
thought of going next month to the boarding 
school at Edinburgh, — at least, not that exactly, 
but the consideration of leaving the place where 
our minister dwells, that makes me so down- 
hearted. What would he think if he knew my 
foolishness ? And, above all, what would Ann say ? 
for she always maintains that he admires her; 
and indeed I often think so too. O Lord ! keep 
mine evil heart from coveting that which Thou 
seest good to withhold, and save me from feeling 
any ill-will towards Ann, because she is prettier 
than me. In view of this temptation I was ^ust 
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be^ning to read a chapter of Bostoii*8 Orookj 
when out at the door walked Lieutenant John«- 
stone. He came straight to the loupin'-stane. I 
suppose he had noticed me from the stair window, 
where, he said, the old servant was ^' nodding like 
a Chinaman." 

* I felt quite ashamed about my scratched cheek, 
but he laughed, and said " it would heal, and was 
in the meantime a lucky accident for him." He 
sat down beside me on the loupin'-stane, and in 
the most beautiful manner began thanking me 
for our goodness to him. And he also spoke of 
his own dear mother, that abides near Dunblane ; 
and also about his ship, that is lying off Leith at 
present. Strangely enough, the ship's name is the 
" Hanna," and he stated that now it will be 
new-baptized in his affections. After that, we 
dandered^ slowly in my mother's pleasure- garden, 
at the corner of the house. It was exceedingly 
pleasant, and I well-nigh forgot that on the 
Lord's day we should not so much as think our 
own thoughts. I commenced speaking about his 
narrow escape the night before, and that led us to 
treat of God's providence. So it turned out pro- 
fitable discourse, after all. He remarked, half 
to himself, as it were, " Yes ; it was Providence 

* See Note 7. 
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wliich landed me here. Who but Grod can fore- 
see the issue ? " 

'When Lieutenant Johnstone returns from Dun- 
blane next week, he says he will come this road, 
and visit father and mother. By the time they 
all got home from the meeting-house, I felt as if 
he and I had been acquainted for years, instead of 
an hour and a half. I am thankful that I am no 
longer quite so down-hearted about going away 
to Edinburgh ; nor at this present am I tempted 
by the " enemy" to envy my sister Ann's beauty.' 

The following extract from a letter dated May 
the 22d, 1766, and written by the Rev. George 
Mather, minister at Inverkeithing, to his brother, 
Mr. Thomas Mather, clerk in Somerset House, 
London, will be seen to have some reference to 
the position of affairs at Winkle : — 

* I fully agree with you as to the prudence of 
gospel ministers getting married ; but shall, not- 
withstanding, continue single, unless I greatly 
change my mind. Do you remember, dear 
brother, when we were " High School laddies ?" 
— ^how I used to bring all my cares and troubles 
to you, though a year my junior ? Well, now, at 
four-and-thirty, I am about to do the same thing, 
and thereby render reason why I cannot take your 
adrioe to be as happy as yourself. 
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* The only person I have ever known whom I 
could love sufficiently to marry, is a daughter of 
my principal elder, and I do not imagine she 
would take me. I am told she is plain, in com- 
parison with her sisters. I know not as to that, 
neither do I care ; only, I am satisfied that, 
with her as a helpmate, life would be blissful 
indeed ; that her company would brighten even 
a dungeon, and make imprisonment preferable to 
freedom without her. But on her attractive- 
ness I must not dwell, for she is but eighteen 
years old, and looks on me as a venerable 
ancient. Besides, she has never showed the 
slightest sign (and keenly have I watched) of 
caring for me. She is ever quite frank and 
cheery, not so much as getting huffed, w^hen, on 
purpose, I have almost rudely slighted her. Ann, 
her eldest sister, is different (and I privately opine 
that Laird Goldie would not object to me as a 
son-in-law) ; but then I care not for Ann, neither 
can I. 

* This state of things, dear Tom, is a cross the 
Lord lays upon me ; and seeing it is like to be 
continual, I groan, sore burdened with its weight. 
The being like " Tantalus with his cup " is not 
conducive to diligent work in my field of duty. 
On my knees, therefore, did I beseech my Master 
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that He would hedge up my path ; and if so be it 
were His will, either call me to another comer 
of the vineyard, or alter matters here. And lo ! 
speedily has the answer come; for in ten days 
hence Hanna goes to a boarding school at Edin- 
burgh, " to finish," as it is called. 

*Ah! dear brother, we poor mortals would 
hardly dare pray * Thy will be done,' could we 
foresee what that petition may mean as touching 
us individually. Still, Abba ! Father I all things 
whatever shall in the end work together for good 
to Thy children. Is not this plain answer to my 
petition a direct call to work more while yet it 
is called to-day ? seeing that the Lord, who will 
not suffer idols, removes mine from my sight by 
the hand of His providential dispensation. What 
makes God's allotment the plainer is, that but one 
month agone (that is, till I made it matter of 
prayer), there was no thought of sending Hanna to 
Edinburgh. At that precise juncture, her uncle 
Peter (who is settled as a banker in Hanover, and 
unmarried) wrote to beg she might be sent to get 
six months of '^ accomplishments" at his expense, 
in memory of his mother, whose name she bears. 
— ^Always your loving brother, 

' Georqe Mather.' 
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THE BIRTH-DAY GALA. 




|HE inhabitants of Winkle House were 
as busy as bees in a hive. From wee, 
daft Davie, the half-witted turnspit, 
up to the laird himself, everybody was astir more 
than ordinary ; for it was Hanna's eighteenth 
birth-day, and in a week she would depart to 
Edinburgh. So there was to be a gathering of 
friends to bid her God-speed, both on the life 
journey, and her proposed voyage across the Firth. 
Mrs. Goldie was in her bedroom, sitting with 
a powdering-gown on her shoulders, and being 
administered to by Betty, her chamber-woman 
(who sometimes gave assistance in the dairy 
also). Betty was now bedusting not only the 
lady^s hair, but the home-made carpet, and a 
round, pale-blue, silk footstool, whereon reposed 
Maggie's tortoisesheU cat, blind of one eye ; for, 
you understand, it was to be a party worth dress- 
ing for. The * James Goldies ' were to be there, 
uncle, aunt, and Cousin Bess ; and the two Miss 

22 
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Mushetts, and 'the minister.* They were all 
expected to take their 'four-hours*^ that sunny 
afternoon, when the mavises seemed trying which 
could sing clearest, and there was not a speck on 
the blue sky. 

The three girls had decked out the rooms 
with eyery flower they could lay hands on. The 
wide flre-place of the withdrawing-room was so 
crammed to the top with fresh broom, that the 
steel 'dogs' were hidden beneath the golden 
blossoms. The three long-necked Nankin china 
Tases upon the mantel-shelf were filled with 
roses, and the primest tulip of the mistress's 
pleasure-garden was transferred to a Dutch bottle 
of gilded crystal that stood on the spinnet. The 
straight-backed ebony arm-chairs (that had beau- 
tiful cushions of embroidered white silk) were 
ranged round the oblong centre-table. On it 
stood a japanned tea-board, and real India-china 
minnikin cups and saucers, fully smaller than 3 
modem doll's set. And then there were two or 
three antique little silver platters, heaped up with 
sweet cakes, and a huge china pimch-bowl, full of 
curds and whey. 

The afternoon sun glared in through the five 
littie windows, which had no blinds, but were 

» See Note 8. 
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hung with white linen curtains, worked in pat- 
terns of coloured silks. These were carefully 
drawn back into the smallest possible compass, so 
that half of the * grand palm-tree design ' was lost 
to public view. This Avas the more to be re- 
gretted, as before Mrs. Goldie's marriage it had 
cost her six months' hard sewing, and was still 
occasionally exhibited to show young folks how 
diligent their * forbears used to be.' 

The ladie at last sailed into the withdrawing- 
room, dressed in a pale -green French silk gown, 
and an enormous hoop. She was ever an active 
sort of person ; and now, here was she ready for 
company, while as yet her daughters were above 
stairs in the agonies of stay-lacing. They had 
secured as lady's-maids not only 'mother's 
maiden,' but auld Mysie and the ' dairy lass,' — 
for, you see, this was a special occasion. 

*Now pull away, Mysie,' shouted Hanna, 
laughingly, into the old woman's ' hearing side.' 
' Pull away ; I'll hold on by the bedpost, and the 
corset lace is strong.' 

* Bless ye I ma bonnie bairn ; but I'm wae^ 
ye're ga'en awa.' 

' Hush, Mysie, woman I don't set me a-crying 
again. This is a weary world at the best, and 

» See Note 9. 
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partings must come. Now, Mysie, hold your 
tongue ; if you set me on thinking, my eyes will 
be as red as those of the red mice Cousin Bob 
brought from the Indies V 

* Hanna,' cried Maggie, bursting into the small 
bedroom, * Ann has broken her japanned fan, and 
she says you must lend her yours. You know 
you don't get flushed like her ; and your old one 
with the spangles on it will suit that pink gown 
well enough.' 

* I wonder you could ask it, Meg ; and it's 
awfully selfish of Ann. But take it ; what signifies 
a trifling " cross" like that, when I am so soon to 
undergo the sorrow of saying farewell to you all ?' 

* Sorrow, Hanna I I only wish Uncle Peter 
would try me, that's all. Every time I look 
across at Auld Reekie^ now, I envy you. But be 
quick; there's a dear; give me the fan, or Ann will 
make me hear on the deafest side of my head.' 

At length the company gathered around the tea- 
table. Uncle and Aunt James, fat and gay; Cousin 
Bess, thin and delicate-looking ; and then those 
most loveable of old maids, the Miss Mushetts, 
hoopless, high-heeled, and as straight as ramrods. 
They both wore dresses of rich scarlet silk, with 
yellow sprawling sunflowers patterned over them, 

» See Note 10. 
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long black lace mittens reaching up to their sharp 
elbows, and immense lammer^ beads encircling 
their skinny throats ; but their lappets and aprons 
of fine Brussels point, and their stomachers so 
bedizened with tinsel and bugles, — ^these were the 
old ladies* grandest bits of apparel. Upon these 
they especially plumed themselves ; so, for fear 
of not describing their beauties adequately, I had 
best say no more about them. It is possible to 
picture the outside of the Miss Mushetts, but what 
language could do justice to the kindliness of 
their loving nature, or the many unseen ways 
wherein they dropped comfort into aching hearts ! 
They were twins, sixty-five years of age, and gave 
visible evidence of great by-past beauty. Hiere 
floated in Inverkeithing an 'old world* rumour 
(almost as vague as heathen mythology), that 
* somebody' having once on a day transferred his 
affections from one to the other, they compared 
notes, and thereupon decided to remain single 
and heart-whole. So at least it was reported; but 
certainly the disappointment had not soured, nay, 
rather, had it not sanctified them? Lastly, in 
the Winkle withdrawing-room, was seated Mr. 
Mather, the minister, the hero of Hanna's day- 
dreams. Looking at his outward man, one might 

* See Note 11. 
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have been astonished at her taste. He was tall, 
broad- shouldered, and very stout, whiskerless, 
and pale, with a wild waving forest of unkempt 
tawny hair, all tumbled and tossed about his 
intellectual head. Ah I but when, at the laird's 
request, he besought a blessing on their meal and 
friendly intercourse, who would not have seconded 
Hanna's opinion? In a very few glowing yet 
simple words, he elevated common mercies into 
heavenly voices, which kept calling, * Come up 
hither,' and poured a bright radiance from a 
coming eternity over the fleeting wings of time. 

All the party seemed to enjoy themselves ex- 
ceedingly. The mistress imweariedly filled and 
re -filled the tiny cups, pointedly asking, even as 
far as the seventeenth supply, 'Do you take cream 
and sugar, ma'am?' and being still answered in 
the most approved mode of high etiquette, *If 
you please, ma'am, I will trouble you for both 
ingredients.' 

*Now, wife,' said the laird, when tea was 
finished, * give us '^ Barbara Allan," the first song 
I heard you sing, four-and-twenty years syne.* 
So thereupon did Mrs. Goldie favour the com- 
pany with that dismallest of ballads, which per- 
formance was followed by much applause, and 
a general clapping of hands. Then, the spinnet 
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being opened, * Lochiel's March * and * Rothie- 
murchus' were played thereon by Miss Tibby 
Mushett, who, before the advent of her fickle 
swain, had been reckoned a fine performer. The 
next item in the evening's programme "was a 
double round of * proverbs' and * capping verses.' 
Mr. Mather did bravely in this department, and 
with his quaint, quiet sayings, kept everybody in 
roars of laughter. Then some one proposed a 
turn in the park, as the room was hot, and the 
weather so fine ; and prettily picturesque looked 
the assembled friends as they sallied out into the 
roseate sunset glow. Ann and her father con- 
trived (but mayhap by chance) to pair off with 
* the minister,' whilst Miss Phemie Mushett re- 
quested that Hanna would escort her to see the 
now celebrated * split rock' on the sands. The 
two were standing beside it arm in arm, when 
Cousin Bess joined them. 

* So, Cousin Hanna,' said she, *this is the won- 
derful loadstone that attracted your " fate" ashore 
in the storm ? What does the minister say about 
it? Do you know, I used to fancy he had a 
notion of you ? But now, it's clearly Cousin Ann 
who is to be the "city set on our hill." Just 
observe how he keeps beside her and my uncle.' 

Alas I poor Hanna I she too had seen it all, — 
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had noted how handsome and spirited Ann was 
looking, in her grand new lutestring gown of 
maiden -blush pink, with green satin rumple- 
knots; how merry her stout Adonis, and how 
intensely satisfied the laird. Yes ; too plainly had 
poor Hanna observed the looks and movements 
of that trio, sauntering away along the shore. 

Immediately before Cousin Bess came to the 
split boulder -stone. Miss Phemie Mushett had 
placed in Hanna's hand a small silver cross set 
with garnet stones. 

* This is a birth-day present for you,' said the 
old woman as she kissed the girl's cheek, adding, 
* Bless ye, my dear bairn, and may a' your 
crosses be siller anes.' 

Then and there had Hanna inwardly prayed 
for a thankful spirit, seeing that, though the 
group of three wandering yonder and gathering 
sea shells was for the present as vinegar to her 
teeth, yet so many refreshments by the wilder- 
ness way were vouchsafed. She pleaded with 
the *Lord, her stay,' that, if agreeable to His 
will. He would assuage her thirst for the minis- 
ter's congenial intimacy, which had now utterly 
broken through, and would enable her to fill up 
her spare earthly affections with such as kind 
Miss Phemie Mushett. So, einbTaci\\i^^\A^«rcs\^ 
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thanking the old lady for her pretty gift, Hanna 
felt calm and resigned, although somewhat sad. 
Oh! why just then did Cousin Bess, by that 
foolish speech of hers, bring back the clouds after 
the rain ? Why tear up the poor gourd, such as 
it was, under which she had taken shelter from 
the burning heat ? 

* Hanna,' whispered Bess, while Mrs. Goldie 
and Aunt James, who had come up, were speak- 
ing to Miss Phemie, 'there's a band of gipsies 
camping near your gate. We passed them on 
our road here. They offered to spae^ my for- 
tune, but I dared not let them, for fear my father 
might be angry. I've made up my mind, though, 
to run there now ; and if you'll come, I'll treat 
you to a groat to fee the spaewife with. Make 
haste, it won't take us ten minutes, and we shall 
never be missed.' 

Ah, who can predicate how far one wrong step 
may lead, or predict the ramifications which may 
spring out of even one temporary breach of trust 
in God I Not an hour previously, when sitting 
at * four-hours' in the with drawing-room, Mr. 
Mather had spoken of these identical gipsies, and 
discoursed persuasively concerning the great sin 
of asking counsel at wizards, thereby setting at 

> See Note 12. 
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naught the Lord, who is Governor. Hanna, seated 
beside the minister, had then felt so holilj in- 
clined, and so happy and strong to uphold the 
truth, ay, even unto blood. And now — ^woe worth 
the day ! — there, before her eyes, was that group 
of three persons, — ^her father, Mr. Mather, and 
Ann walking betwixt them. She sincerely loved 
her sister, but somehow, as she gazed, her very 
heart felt like lead. 

* Yes, verily, the world is but a thirsty desert,' 
thought Hanna. * O Lord, lead me by the right 
way. I am so sore forfoughten,^ that of my 
own guidance I'll ne'er win up yonder, where 
they stand safe, even on the sea of glass.' 

* Come along, Hanna,' reiterated Bess. 

* I'm sore downcast in spirit,' soliloquized the 
poor girl, * yet wherefore should I be ill-tempered 
and disobliging towards my cousin ? It is but a 
small favour she asks ; and I cannot thole ^ (no, 
I cannot) to see Ann and, the minister gather- 
ing buckles^ so lover-like.' So she accompanied 
Cousin Bess to the tinkers' encampment. 

There were three tents, or rather tilted carts, 
and several donkeys "browsing at the nibbles of 
grass and thistles that grew by the road-side. 
An appetizing odour steamed from a big iron 

» See Note 13. * See Note U. * ^«k^Q\ft\X>. 
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pot that hung from a tripod over a strong 
fire of branches and fir-tops. Men, women, and 

* bairnies,' they were every one getting settled, — 
all, except an aged wrinkled crone, with a pair 
of eyes as shiny and black as jet beads, huge 
golden ear-rings, and her grey locks quite un- 
covered. She offered to * spae the bonnie leddies' 
fortius,' provided her palm was crossed with silver. 
This ceremony having been gone through, she 
proceeded to give forth her prophecies, and 
promised to both her dupes an amount of matri- 
monial riches and joy that would have been 
cheap at ten times the money they had bestowed 
on her. But she considered it worth while to 
say smooth things unto these, her new customers ; 
for, had they not given her a silver groat a-piece? 
and was not the family supper, steaming in that 
big iron pot, concocted in a great measure of 
fowls just stolen from the Winkle stock ? The 
gipsy wound up her views of Hanna's future 

* lot' by adding this sentence, * But, afore the 
licht shines, ye'll hae to wade through mickle 
darkness,' When the two girls were quitting the 
*camp,' who should come past but Lieutenant 
Johnstone, on his way to Winkle House? He 
seemed more than glad at seeing Hanna ; and the 
three walked on together laughing and chatting. 
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and arrived at the mansion just when the rest of 
the company were going in to supper. The laird 
and the leddie gave a hearty reception to the young 
officer ; and indeed his handsome, blithe counte- 
nance, and free, genteel manners, rendered him 
to the whole small circle quite a treasure-trove. 
Without asking leave, he placed himself at table 
next to Hanna, and made himself most useful in 
helping round the dainties. These were neither 
few, nor scrimped in the making thereof There 
was an apple-florry, and a very fine fat stuffed 
how-towdie ;^ and a most beautiful nest, composed 
of straws cut out of apples, and dyed pink, which 
nest was filled with gilded sugar eggs. The 
plates and ashets were of rare old Nankin china 
ware ; and the tiny knives and forks, which had 
been part of the laird's mother's 'providing,'^ 
had handles made of real ivory, stained green, 
and clasped with silver. 

* Now, friends,' said Mr. Goldie, * here comes a 
bowl of " het pint."® It's perhaps a wee thing 
out of season ; but this is a New Year's Day, 
for our Hanna, at any rate ; isn't it ? So, by 
your leave, we'll drink to her health and happi- 
ness in January liquor. Here's to ye, Hanna, my 
dear bairn.' Then they all pledged Hanna, and 

» See Note 16. * See Note 17. ^ s^^^Q\ft\^, 
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wished every good might be hers, and thought 
her a lucky girl to have such an assiduous swain 
as that winsome youth in blue and gold uniform. 
She, too, smiled and chatted ; and, when not ob- 
served, glanced across the table at her minister. 
And he was laughing and chatting like the rest ; 
so the rising tears remained unshed, but fell back 
all the sorer on her heart. 

Here follows an extract from the private diary 
of Hanna Goldie, dated May the 23d, 1766. 

' My time is running on quickly, and this day 
week (if the Lord will) I shall be in Edinburgh, 
away from them all. Yesterday I was eighteen 
years old, but I do not feel (as it seems to me) 
thankful in my heart to the Almighty, who has 
spared me thus long in the land of the living. 
Yesterday afternoon, a few neighbours were 
invited here to take their "four -hours" and 
their supper. This detained me from the duty 
of making with myself an inward reckoning, 
which Mr. Mather bade me not omit on special 
occasions. He laid this command on me, last 
year, when I was examined with a view to join- 
ing at the sacrament. But at this present time, 
I must confess, with shame and disquietude, that 
I have of late been falling back, and not taking 
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tent^ to my goings as heretofore. Till three 
months ago, I used to be quite happy, and kind 
to those about me. I had generally, also, much 
"enlargement" in thinking over all that the mini- 
ster said, both in the meeting-house and elsewhere. 
He often came to our house, and used to crack 
jokes with us, forbye giving good advice to Ann, 
and Maggie, and me. I considered it safe and 
profitable to abide near a man so pleasant, and 
strong, and holy. Then (let me think how it 
came about) we were taking our " four hours" 
at the Miss Mushetts one afternoon, when Cousin 
Bob was home from the Indies. He — I mean 
Cousin Bob — ^began chaffing about Ann's lusty 
swain ; for so he called the minister. I turned 
hot and cold in a moment ; an arrow of misery 
shot through me, as it were; and a veil seemed 
to fall away from my eyes. 

. . • . • 

' It was not Mr. Mather's fault, nor Ann's (I 
know she is very handsome and dear-coloured) ; 
but I had all along been cheating my foolish self, 
in supposing he preferred to converse with me. 
That was alll That was all! O Lordl Thou 
knowest how I have prayed for grace not to 
put away this trial from me, but patiently and 

» See Note 19. 
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cheerfully to bear the cross (for such it is, indeed, 
to me). Also have I petitioned for grace not 
to abate in love towards Ann, although she is 
preferred before me by the minister. 

* Some way or other, after that day at the Miss 
Mushetts\ we seemed all changed, and, as it 
were, beginning a diflferent kind of life. I would 
on no account allow Mr. Mather to find out the 
nonsense I had taken into my head, by interpret- 
ing amiss what, on several occasions, he had said 
to me in joke, as I now infer. But neither 
could I infringe my own self-respect by per- 
mitting such mistakes to happen again, when 
even Cousin Bob discerned so easily that it was 
Ann the minister liked best. Therefore, when- 
ever it was possible, I began to keep away from 
them ; and when he came to Winkle, I often 
managed so that Ann went into the room 
instead of me ; for, before that, he and I had 
ordinarily most to say to one another. (But 
when he preferred her, of course it was only 
her due to go in oftenest.) And I watched, 
and noted that whenever I remained away, he 
always stayed longer, speaking to father and 
mother and Ann. Indeed, long before that 
time, Ann used to grow angry when I went in ; 
but I never heeded her then. Abashed, and in 
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confusion of face, I now confess that I had much 
ado to speak to her mildly, when she gecked^ at 
me for being downcast because he thought her 
the handsomest. But when I lifted up my heart 
unto the Saviour who heareth prayer. He helped 
my frailty, by keeping me back from envying 
my sister. Yea, and He did even more than 
this, for He enabled me to overcome mine 
infirmity, and love her as heretofore. But woe 
is me I the minister looked askance at me more 
and more ; so, presently, the friendship wherein 
I had rested so joyfully, ever since I was a mere 
child, melted clean away, like snow in a thaw. I 
fear he read my inmost thoughts, and wanted 
to keep me at a distance. He need not do 
that. 

* When Cousin Bess was here last evening. Miss 
Phemie Mushett asked me to go with her to 
take a look at the rock that the lightning rove 
in two, the night that young man Johnstone was 
shipwrecked close by. Then she (Miss Phemie, 
that is) very kindly made me a present of a cross 
set with garnet stones, that had been her grand- 
mother's. 

*Ann, and my father, and Mr. Mather, had, 
in the meantime, slipped quietly away by them- 

» See Note 20. 
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selves, to get a pleasant bit walk on the sands ; 
but though I felt dull, I prayed to be made 
grateful for whatever position was in God's 
wisdom allotted to me. Just when I was begin- 
ning to be calmer, Cousin Bess came up and 
asked if I would go with her to try the spae- 
wife. Pm sure I only went for the sake of 
pleasing Bess. I so sorely wanted just then to 
do a kindness to somebody or other, in order to 
prevent my spirit turning sour, as it were. 

* Severely was I punished, indeed, for forget- 
ting the minister's counsels, and dramng nigh the 
tents of the ungodly " tinklers." Shortly before 
we quitted Winkle House he had crossed the 
withdrawing-room floor, and came over beside 
me, and sat down upon the settee to converse, 
specially on the subject of the gipsies. His 
discourse was so convincing, that I inwardly 
made a vow to give no countenance to witch- 
craft. Oh! how I wish I had not forsworn 
myself on that score I But now it is too late, the 
evil is done. 

* Just as Cousin Bess and I were leaving the 
gipsies' camp, Lieutenant Johnstone came by, on 
his road to our house ; and of course he walked 
home with us. 

* The hrst sight I got when we arrived, was the 
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minister giving me a mournful, reproving look. 
He then turned away, and ever after spake to 
dear Miss Tibbie Mushett, though Ann tried 
pretty hard to beguile him to her side of the 
table. I think I was sorry for Ann ; but doubt- 
less it is only a lover's quarrel they have had, and 
it will blow by. It would have been mean of me 
to try to step " into" his favour, when Ann was 
" out." So I pretended to be joyous, and laughed 
away and daffed^ with Lieutenant Johnstone. I 
did not want Mr. Mather to think that I was 
angry, because he avoids me now ; or that I took 
tent of the coolness that has arisen between him 
and Ann. That will doubtless pass away soon. 
The lad Johnstone may perhaps be good-looking, 
— I daresay he is, — but he is for ever praising 
me to my face, which is wearisome, and gives me 
what Auld Mysie might call a "scunner"^ at him. 
In truth I almost dislike him "now," and fear 
that soon I may be so far left to myself as to 
abhor him utterly, if he continues threeping^ that 
I am an angel ; besides making the minister look 
sour and gloomy, as if I was on the " broad road." 
It's very likely I am, for now-a-days I always feel 
discontented at something or another. I begin 
to consider my intended journey to Edinburgh a 
» See Note 21. * See Note 22. « ^^i^^^X^ns^. 
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mercy direct from heaven, sent that I may not 
be tempted to ill-nature or spite, by seeing Ann 
standing, as it were, in my shoes — at least I 
once thought them mine. It* s neither his fault, 
however, nor hers, but only "mine infirmity." 
O Lord my God ! on this the commencement 
of what is to me a new year (as dear father 
said last evening), do Thou search and try 
me ; root out my secret sins, and Thine shall 
be the praise, Thine also the glory ; for oh, I 
cannot in my own strength subdue even the 
smallest iniquity, but would willingly cry, 
"Spare it, is it not a little one?" 

Excerpt from the private memorandum book 
of the Reverend George Mather, minister at 
Inverkeithing, dated May the 23d, 1766. 

* Man is verily blind, not knowing what to 
pray for as he ought. Yesterday, after much 
wrestling in prayer, on my knees, I made up 
my mind that, like a Christian man, I would 
take courage, and present to Hanna Goldie a 
smaD gift I had provided against her birth-day. 
It was a pair of Bibles, bound in red morocco. 
There were a few intimate friends forgathered at 
Winkle, in honour of her natal day ; and as she 
was in demeanour more like what she used to be, 
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than of late, my foolish heart leaped for very joy. 
All my boding fears flew away ; I thought the 
trial time was bypast, and that there only remained 
to praise the Supreme Giver of all mercies for 
this His bounty. Shame on me, that has some- 
times fancied Ann was rather inclined to inter- 
pose between me and Hanna. I opine I was 
mistaken in this matter, and that, after all, Ann 
is a kindly lassie. Yesterday she and her 
worthy father did their utmost to set me once 
more at ease with Hanna. I walked a few 
paces with them along the sands, whilst Hanna 
was conversing beside the split boulder-stone 
with Miss Phemie Mushett. I proposed present- 
ing the pair of Bibles as soon as she should turn 
round, for I did not heed about kind old Miss 
Phemie seeing what I meant ; but Ann begged 
and entreated us to go a bit farther, and yet a 
smaU bit farther ; and then, when I looked back, 
Hanna had disappeared. I fell into a trembling 
flutter, but still trusted things were rowing 
right; she had seemed that day so completely 
gone back into her former dear self. So I 
waited, and better waited. At length (oh I who 
could describe the pain it was to me I) I saw 
her coming meriily across the park, in company 
with that Lieutenant Johnatoxie \)cve^ ^ ^^'i '^^'^ 
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taken up with. She had evidently gone to the 
gate to meet him. 

* My red morocco Bibles (with H. G. printed in 
gold letters on the flaps) are now lying in my 
drawer, along with two locks of hair that 
belonged to my late parents, and the satin 
pocket that was my poor, dead sister Peggy's. 
Memorials they are of death and dead love. 
I supplicate my Great Master, whose I am, and 
whom I desire to serve, that He would speedily 
open up for me some other vineyard, wherein to 
labour at His work. Here I cannot remain. 
Yet why say that ? Not my will, O Lord, but 
Thine be done. Even now Thou seest the path 
I must tread ; and when in it, or by it. Thou 
hast proved me. Thou, through Christ Jesus, 
wilt bring me forth sanctified. Nil desperandum, 
say the philosophers. Oh that I could person- 
ally apply their advice I 

* George Mather.' 




CHAPTER III. 

A * FINISHINa ESTABLISHMENT.' 

USHED and sweetly dawned that * 1st 
of June,* when Hanna was to voyage 
across the Firth of Forth and go to 
the boarding-school of Mistress MacLauchlane. 
There was a fine soft wind breathing gently from 
the west, and, as day opened, the sun shone 
out, half-veiled, behind heaped-up piles of opal- 
tinted clouds. Nature looked both bright and 
dark at once, alternate ruby and grey, as if in 
sympathy with the girl's mixed feelings. In 
these were curiously tangled regret and delight, 
fear and hope. Now that the time for saying 
good-bye had actually come, her emotions were 
so much at sixes and sevens, that she feared she 
was either heartless or * weak in the mind.' 
Ever since daybreak, plenty of willing hands had 
been helping to pack up her belongings. Pos- 
sibly in this work there were rather many cooks 
for the broth to turn out quite perfect ; but, said 
Hanna, * Let them do as tliey Y\s^\\, ^^^a^^N^^sccw.^ 

4^ 
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and will be for me a comfortable remembrance 
when I am away in Edinburgh.' 

At family prayers that morning the laird really 
waxpd pathetic and eloquent, when interceding 
with the God of his fathers to be his * bairn's stay 
in her new and untried sphere of life.' Indeed, 
half-way through his petitions, he fairly broke 
down, and thereupon the ladie, Maggie, and 
auld Mysie lifted up their several voices in dole- 
some concert, and wept outright. 

Exactly at ten o'clock the family pinnace ar- 
rived from their * ship-yard,' and lay rocking easily 
beside a small pier that was built close by the 
park. 

It had been settled that the laird should escort 
Hanna. She was, likewise, to be accompanied by 
Andrew, a most faithful servant, who, ' man and 
boy,' had been about the place well-nigh fifty 
years. If the intending traveUers had been 
boimd for America, their voyage could not have 
caused more general excitement. For in those 
days people took root at home, and did not fly 
on the pinions of steam, for ' love of change,' to 
earth's utmost end. So, on this 1st of Jime, 
carrying parcels became for the nonce the general 
occupation at Winkle. Even * wee daft Davie,' 
by hb own express desire, shouldered manfully 
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a big sackful of poultry, intended for a present 
to Mrs. Isabel Turner, a cousin of Mrs. Goldie, 
once removed, who abode in Forrester's Wynd 
at Edinburgh. 

With tears in her mild eyes, Hanna's mother 
kissed her again and again. Then, wondering if 
there was anything more in the way of kindness 
she could still do for the * dear bairn,' she (on 
the spur of the moment) took out the breast-pin 
wherewith her own * Befong ' ^ was fastened, and 
stuck it into Hanna's new plaid. This gift argued 
very real affection in the giver, for the smaU 
jewel had been her husband's betrothal present ; 
and it contained imder one side of the double 
crystal a curl of his yellow hair, and under the 
other a startling representation of a full-sized 
human eye, fondly supposed to image forth his. 

* Now, Hanna, mind ye, write us often,' said 
Ann, and sobbed Maggie (thrusting into her 
hands, as they spoke, nearly every rose, pink, 
and clove-gillyflower that could be picked from 
their mother's flower-beds) ; ' and don't forget to 
tell us aU about Cousin Bess's advocate, and the 
officers of " The Hanna." ' This last commission 
was given by Ann in a low voice, just when the 
pinnace was being shoved off to sea. 

» See Note 24. 
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Suddenly one of the sailors gave over handling 
a rope, and bawled out, * Stop, wha's yon shakin' 
his handkercher an' motionin' us to wait a minute ? 
Stop, Bob, man ; dinna cast aff yet.* 

It was none other than the minister, who was 
coming towards the boat as fast as his feet could 
carry him. That grand yet shy disposition of his 
had all the morning kept him wavering betwixt 
* come and go.* And now, in a very panic of 
desperation, he was bent on mart3rrizing his self- 
contained personal dignity (or what he believed 
such), for the sake of getting a last look at his 
dear idol — ay I even though bystanders should 
gossip about it, and say that * the minister wanted 
Mistress Hanna, who would not so much as look 
over her shoulder at him * — so desperate he had 
become with heart-pain. And have we not all 
our secret chamber of imagery, wherein we per- 
form genuflections, amazing to ourselves to re- 
member when we emerge again outside the locked 
door of the place that holds what, pro tempore^ 
we fancy our chiefest good ? The great matter in 
cleansing these idol-temples (as we must do), is 
not to mistake one false god for another. Nor, 
after hewifig down a hideous Baal, to rest satis- 
fied with our work, while perhaps an ugly Dagon 
is'leh standing untouched in some snug corner. 
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Now, Christian man as was Mr. Mather, he be- 
yond question had so done. He imagined that 
in spirit he had, out of obedience to the will of 
his Lord, given up the chance of gaining Hanna's 
affection, and all the time ignored that he was 
bowing down to his own proud spirit, which 
shrank from being humiliated, were he to make 
her an offer and be rejected. The stiff pride 
thus left intact was the good man's besetting sin 
in truth ; but he knew it not as yet. By such- 
like bits of ignorance concerning ourselves we 
oftentimes compel the Lord to teach us the 
knowledge of our hearts in a strange and, it may 
be, mysterious fashion. He prefers our well to 
our mllj and knoweth that there is no human 
thought or feeling so isolated, but that it is 
linked on to some chain of events grappled in a 
coming eternity. 

But to return to Mr. Mather, who ran up, 
quite out of breath, to the side of Mr. Goldie's 
pinnace. He, puffing much, and panting, — for 
he was a lusty man, and scant of breath, — cried 
out, *I intended, laird, to have said farewell to 
you sooner ; but first one person detained me, and 
then another. 

* Here, Mistress Hanna,' said Mr. Mather, in as 
imconcemed a way as he could mana^<^ "^^ ^-^^^-^ 
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* there's a pair of Bibles, as a " remembrance " 
from your minister. I gave a pair exactly the 
same to your cousin Marjory when she quitted 
Inverkeithing three years ago.* 

Ah I Mr. Mather, Mr. Mather ! do not court 
the discipline which will show you, through salt 
tears, that haughty idol that stands grinning in 
the * mirkest ' corner of your soul ! * Pride ' is 
its name. 

Before Hanna had time to say more than 

* Thank ye kindly, sir,' for her present, the pin- 
nace shot away from the pier-head, and the 
minister felt as if the sky had suddenly covered 
itself with black crape. 

The short voyage was as agreeable as a voyage 
could be. Not that the Firth was glass-smooth ; 
but the tiny wavelets that kept running little 
races, and, as it were, playfully flinging small 
white lace ruffles at one another, were, on the 
whole, preferable to calmer water. Hanna cried 
sorely at saying farewell to her mother and 
sisters. More especially were her feelings over- 
come when she observed Ann and the minister 
walking back together, Mrs. Goldie and Maggie 
preferring apparently to see the last of the boat 
by sitting down at the pier-end, and waving 
their pocket-handkerchiefs. 
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But all things are transitory here below, and, 
as the Preacher says, * For everything there is a 
season ; ' so, as was natural, when Winkle and 
the Fife coast waxed indistinct in the distance, 
Hanna, though not joyful, yet grew more light- 
some, wiped her eyes, and began to look out for 
the land she was bound to. She was far from 
forgetting, or wishing to forget ; but it is natural 
for the young to take the brightest view of 
matters. 

* See I Hanna,' quoth Laird Goldie, as the boat 
neared the shore about an hour and a quarter 
after starting, * yonder is Leith ; and up behind 
it ye see St. Giles's kirk and the castle. Is it not 
a fine sight ? ' 

And indeed so it was I The sun had quite 
cast aside his morning robe of opal cloud, and, as 
our friends neared the shore, was causing win- 
dows, weathercocks, and dancing little waves to 
sparkle like diamonds. 

* Boat ahoy ! boat ahoy I ' bawled a signalman 
stationed on Leith pier. 

In a few minutes the voyagers were safely 
ashore, and in the inn, getting some refreshment, 
while a couple of saddle-horses were being 
brought round from the stable. Hanna mounted 
one of these, seated on a pillioxL \i^\\A \kKs. 
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father, and holding her hands finnly clasped 
round his waist. On the other steed rode the 
faithful Andrew, with a trunk strapped in rear 
of his saddle, and the glory of his quaint old- 
fashioned livery well-nigh neutralized by a shep- 
herd's plaid and a blue * highland bonnet.' 

Tramp, tramp, went the little procession, poor 
Andrew being sorely straitened between curiosity 
about the * wonders 'of the ' Easter Koad,' and 
anxiety about holding Hanna's trunk duly poised, 
while maintaining his own equilibrium. Many 
a one turned round to look after the three riders 
as they jogged towards Cranstoun's Close ; and 
a right tired damsel was Hanna, when, after toil- 
ing up a turnpike stair, round and round again, 
she at length stood on the fifth storey thereof, in 
Mrs. MacLauchlane's withdrawing-room. 

*Now, father,' said the girl, with tears stand- 
ing in her dark eyes (they were only stayed from 
running in trickles down her cheeks, by mingled 
politeness and awe of Mrs. MacLauchlane), — *now, 
father, be sure to kiss them every one for me, 
and tell them often to think about me ; and 
remember me kindly to all friends — at least to 
any who care to hear.' 

* God be wi' you, my dear bairn I Write to 
us often. Your things will be here to-morrow 
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from Leith. I must just step across to Forrester^s 
Wynd, and say How do you do to Isobel Turner, 
buy some odds and ends for your mother and 
sisters, and then, my dear, I'll hae had enough 
of Auld Reekie. The Lord of Israel bless and 
keep my Hanna ! ' 

Mistress MacLauchlane was a tall, stately dame, 
standing nearly six feet in her stocking soles, and 
as erect as a grenadier Serjeant. At first sight, 
with her * squared' elbows and crossed hands, she 
struck beholders as not unlike some ancient mailed 
knight, carved on a tombstone, that by mistake had 
been set on his feet, instead of lying flat, asthesculp- 
tor intended. Her speech was particularly slow, 
and what her saucy boarders irreverently termed, 
' Tic-tic-tic' In conversation she was gifted with 
a wonderful, comprehensive discursiveness, that 
enabled her to drag in by head or heel, as it were, 
every titled person, or even titled person's * Scotch 
cousin,' who had imbibed the finishing airs and 
graces dispensed at her fountainhead. So, now, 
by way of impressing the country laird and the 
new pupil, she casually mentioned * the Lords of 
Session,' who lived up-stairs, and the * Duchess,' 
whose residence was in Milne's Court, over the 
way, * whose great friend's grand-niece has just 
left us,' and the Honourable This'a ste^-«A&l^\^^\R..^ 
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etc. ' Ah ! here she comes. Let me make you 
acquainted with one another, young ladies,' etc. 

But all things come to an end, even the great 
vauntings uttered by a boastful woman's mouth ; 
and in due time Hanna was permitted to retire 
to her * private dormitory,' as the governess named 
it. It proved to be a very neat, small closet, with 
no fire-place, but a window that commanded the 
view of a neighbouring mansion, built exactly 
a couple of yards distant, and which rather ob- 
scured the light. Alone in her apartment, she 
took out the pair of red morocco Bibles, so * un- 
comfortably' presented by Mr Mather. They 
seemed, somehow, the sole link between her ' past' 
and * present,' and she felt to have lived ten years 
since yesterday morning. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE BOARDERS THERE, ETC. 

... When all's done, all tried, all counted here, 
All great arts, and all good philosophies ; 
This love just puts its hand out in a dream, 
And straight outreaches all things.' 

HIS chapter opens with a letter from 
Hanna Goldie, of date June the 2cl, 
1766, which is as follows : — 
* My VERT DEAR MoTHER, — ^I cried myself to 
sl^ep last night, after bidding my father farewell. 
Oh ! how I thought about you aU, and your con- 
stant love to me I This morning I feel happier, 
and will do my best to improve by the oppor- 
tunities Uncle Peter's kindness has given me, till 
such time as I return again to dear Winkle. Six 
months will soon pass by. At our first coming 
here, yesterday, I was somewhat afraid of Mistress 
MacLauchlane, she is so big and commanding; 
but she really is kind, and, by and by, I expect to 
like her — I'll try. There are five pupils here, for- 
bye me. The two Gordons of Birlot (that's an 
estate near Perth), and the two Allans of Allan 
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Tower, in Moraysliire, and the " Honourable " 
hump-backed Mistress Crabbie, from Musselburgh. 
They are all near about my age, excepting one of 
the Allans, who is past twenty. Mistress Crabbie 
has a beautiful face, and genteel, sweet manners. 
The rest of the girls are well enough, but nothing 
very particular worth mentioning. 

* Tell dear father that my things came safe 
this morning, and Mistress MacLauchlane hired a 
" caddie" to carry the sackful of hens to Mrs. 
Turner's, in Forrester's Wynd. I vrrote the ad- 
dress upon the sack, and put your " loving remem- 
brances" forbye. This house is elegantly furnished, 
as regards some things ; but, oh I mother, there is 
a want of fresh air, in the stair more especially. 
Above us, two Session Lords dwell; and I'm sure it 
must be bad for the poor old men to travel down 
that long, roundabout, dirty stair, so soon after 
swallowing their breakfast in the morning. How- 
ever, Mrs. Sarah Gordon says that they qualify 
their coffee with plenty of brandy, to hinder the 
smells from hurting them. I have unpacked all 
my things, and put them away in a press that's in 
my closet. There is also a small locker below the 
window seat. I have, besides, an escritoire, that 
has a padlock, and a wee key the shape of an arrow. 
I mean to keep in it your dear brooch, and Miss 
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Phemie Mushett's cross, and any other "remem- 
brances" friends kindly gave me when I left Winkle. 

* If you please, dear mother, will you tell Mr. 
Mather that the pair of Bibles he presented to me, 
being the same as those he gave to Cousin Marjory 
three years since, I value very much ? Give my 
dear love to Ann. I fear you were dull last night 
without my father. Or did any of our friends 
kindly look in at Winkle, to cheer you, and Ann, 
and Maggie ? I suppose dear father would stop 
all night at Leith, as he purposed, and cross 
to Fife in the morning. This day Mrs. Mac- 
Lauchlane is going to take me to call upon your 
cousin, Mrs. Turner. To that end I have put on 
ray white lawn gown and petticoat, and my puce 
silk " Joseph," and yellow morocco shoes ; also my 
new Bongrace^ — the one made of white taffetas, 
I mean. At the same time we are going to 
bespeak the " clear-starcher," vrho is to come and 
give me lessons. Likewise the person who teaches 
velvet painting, and the " filigree master," and the 
gum-flower mistress. I am also to get writing 
lessons from a man at his own house ; but the 
other teachers are to attend here. 

* My beloved father and mother, may the Al- 
mighty keep and bless you I Kiss Ann many times 

^ Bee Note 25. 
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for me ; also dear Meg. Remember me warmly 
to the Miss Mushetts, Uncle and Aunt James, 
Mysie, Andrew, and the other servants. Also to 
Mr. Mather, if he should chance to ask after me, 
not otherwise. I remain, my beloved mother, 
your affectionate daughter, Hanna Goldie.' 

Then follows a letter from Mistress Ann G oldie 
at Winkle, to her sister at Cranstoun's Close, 
Edinburgh : — 

'JulyM, 17GG. 

*Dear Hanna, — ^You will soon be so clever, 
with all your accomplishments, that we poor 
country bodies will not can hold a candle to you. 

*The silver paper landscape you are making 
must be lovely. It will do nicely to hang in the 
book-room, underneath our great-grandfather's 
sword. The Miss Mushetts can easily wait till 
you do another one for them. 

* Since you are at the flower-making, would 
you do a set of five crimson roses for me, with 
plenty of buds ? Mind to make them separate ; 
not on one spray. They are to trim my new 
chip gipsy hat for Sunday. 

* The perlings^ you say you are working, really 
make my teeth water. I agree with your new 

> See Note 26. 
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friend, Mistress Gordon, that they will only be fit 
for a bride, if they equal the " swatch "^ you sent 
in Meg's letter. We will make a bargain, that 
whichever of ns gets off first is to have them. 

* I never heard anything so strange as Lieu- 
tenant Johnstone turning out to be a cousin of 
your Honourable Miss Crabbie. And to think 
of his mother, and hers, and ours being so inti- 
mate long ago at the schools in Edinburgh ! It 
is quite as wonderful as the " novelles " father is 
so ill-willy about us reading. 

* By-the-bye the minister has turned shy-like 
to me, but comes here daily, and speaks about 
you for a continual subject. I think, poor man, he 
is blate,^ because he admires me too much to feel 
easy in my company, and is feared I might not 
like to be praised to my face. On our road back 
from the pier, the day you went to Edinburgh, 
I told him how you hated Lieutenant Johnstone 
for always praising you, and he has taken the 
hint. But for my part I would enjoy his flattery 
well enough. He does not know this, however ; 
for men in love are always so blind, you know. 
When I said that about you and Johnstone, his 
fat face got as red as fire. 

* I am in a swither* what to do about him (the 
» See Note 27. ^ Bee Note 28. » See Note 29. 
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minister, I mean), for Colonel Mowbray, father's old 
school-fellow, is very agreeable, and, to look at, not 
nigh so aged as Janet Simpson's husband ; and he 
tells us that Kinkellie Castle is a grand place. 

* He has made a mint of money out in the Indies 
among the black savages. Mr. Mather and the 
Colonel are both coming at two o'clock to dinner. 

* Do not forget my roses, with plenty of half- 
bloAvn buds, mind. Make them the very first thing, 
as you are in no hurry about the perlings yet. 

* Now, Hanna, remember that the first off is to 
get them to be married in. Meg is bad with 
toothache, and her cheek all swelled, so she can- 
not come down to dinner. She is busy unpick- 
ing the bugle work of my blue taffetas capuchin, 
and mother's maiden is to alter the shape of it 
for me. I am in a hurry for it ; so Meg is sorry 
she cannot write at this present time ; and, what 
with that and her teeth, is nigh crying. 

*She will, however, write you in a part of 
my mother's letter next week. Her love, and 
father's and mother's. 

*0n no accoimt forget my crimson roses. — 
Your loving sister, Ann Goldie. 

< P,S, — ^Mother says she thinks the minister is 
looking very ill. Well, well, I must soon make up 
mjr mind, and put him out of pain. A. G.' 



CHAPTER V. 

*THE LETTER KILLETII.* 

' Heayen is the magazine wherein God puts 
Both good and evil. Prayer is the key that shuts 
And opens this great treasure ; 'tis a key 
Whose wards are Faith, and Hope, and Charity. 
Would'st thou prevent a judgment due to sin ? 
Turn but the key, and thou may*st lock it in ; 
Or would'st thou have a blessing fall on thee ? 
Open the door, and it will shower down free.' 

N Mistress MacLauchlane's school there 
were two elderly spinnets, and though 
nobody could truth fully aver that either 
Mistress Gordon or her sister had the least ear 
for music, yet, being at a fashionable academy, 
they behoved to learn to play, else how could 
their * polish' and finish be brought up to the 
required pitch ? So, by half-past ^ye on the fine 
summer mornings, they were busy mauling the 
unfortunate instruments, and murdering * Mony- 
musk ' and * Knit the Pocky ' upon the ivory keys. 
They smashed away, not in concert, but at the same 
time, which is not of necessity the same thing. 
One of the old Session Lords, who was but a 

5^ 
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poor sleeper, remonstrated with Mistress Mac- 
Lauchlane about the noise. But que voulez- 
V0U3 ? Hers was a * finishing ' establishment, and 

* high educational pressure ' the order of the day. 
Besides, the other Session Lord's only child 
happened to have taken her passage in the same 

* musical boat' as the Miss Gordons; and, alas! 
her parent, who slept like a dormouse, had pre- 
sented her with a strong new spinnet, and was at 
political variance with his wakeful brother judge. 
So, as may be imagined, the common stair was, at 
certain times, little better than a Babel bewitched. 

Now when, prior to Hanna's admission as a 
joined member of his congregation, Mr. Mather 
took her through his catechetical hands, he gave 
her an advice, which, ever since, she had followed 
out conscientiously. It was in this wise — 

* Spend five minutes each morning, before ris- 
ing from bed, in calmly examining your heart, 
and probable temptations, tracing past errors 
back to their source. Do not spare yourself, 
but, without flinching, find out what sins most 
easily beset your soul, and look them in the face, 
with intent to mend.' 

Ah I yes ; such a * waking exercise ' used to 
prove alike practicable and pleasant at Winkle, 
when the early birds were twittering, and the 
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trees rustling, and the sea waves lap-lapping a 
matinal symphony among the shells on the beach. 
But who could possibly meditate in the discor- 
dant din of those rival spinnets ? After one or 
two bootless attempts, Hanna gave up trying, and 
merely * said her prayers,' before going with Mis- 
tress Effie Allan, at six a.m., to the class of their 
writing-master, at his house in the High Street. 

Owing to the day-hours being engaged for 
receiving tuition in various kinds of fashionable 
fancy-works, six in the morning was the only 
time they could spare for the improvement of 
their caligraphy. But a walk in the streets of 
Edinburgh at that early hour was somewhat 
of an arduous undertaking. The results of 
' Gardy-loo I Gardy-loo ! ' ^ (as shouted from most 
people's windows over-night), rendered cold 
in the head a positive blessing to matutinal 
pedestrians. When, therefore, Hanna and Mis- 
tress Effie had neither that nor a posy of mint 
and southernwood, they used to hang round their 
necks little taffetas-bags, filled with camphor, to 
* cover' the evil effluvia which pervaded their 
line of march. Of course the two girls generally 
appeared before Mr. M*Tavish, the writing-master, 
scented like butterflies preserved in a museum. 

^ See Note 30. 
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When they returned home from their lessons 
one warm morning in August, the Honourable 
Mistress Grabble bounced out of her bed-closet, 
clapping her hands, and calling out to Hanna, 
* Good news ! good news ! ' 
. * What is it ? ' 

*OhI isn't it delightful ? We are going to have 
a sail on the Nor' Loch with Cousin Edgar and 
my brother. They are to come for you and me 
and Mistress MacLauchlane at midday. She is to 
play propriety, you must know. Jim has been 
here, arranging the ploy.^ He says Cousin Edgar 
insisted that my school friend, Mistress Hanna 
Goldie, should be of our party. There, my dear, 
what do you think of that ? Really, Vm so glad 
myself, that I could jump for joy I Do come 
here, Hanna; get up on the window-seat and 
look through between the chimney cans ; how 
blue the sea is out at the Bass Rock I I'm cer- 
tain the Nor' Loch will be as smooth, at any rate.' 

Hanna did as requested, and then, in a perfect 
fever of delight, rushed to her mildly-lighted 
sanctum, where she dragged forth gown after 
gown for inspection, and tried the effect of five 
or six different ribbons against her cheek and 
powderless hair. 

> See Note 31. 
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Ah 1 Hanna, wherefore this trembling anxiety 
to look yoTir best? Do you, in earnest, care 
about so doing in the eyes of Lieutenant John- 
stone ? Did you not, only a few weeks since, 
on reading Ann's written account of the minister, 
open your red morocco Bibles, and after therein 
perusing some verses concerning the desirable- 
ness of * truth in the hidden part,' you — 
Well, well, perhaps it will be better not to 
specify what you did to some handwriting on 
the fly-leaf of the Old Testament. But you are 
perfectly aware that, in your subsequent * self- 
search,' you discovered the imdoubted fact that, 
failing to obtain Mr. Mather's love, you could 
never value that of any other man. _And then, 
did you not kneel down beside your bed, and 
entreat that God would sanctify to your improve- 
ment the minister's friendship, whether you were 
ordained to die unmarried or not ? Hanna I 
Hanna I pause and think what you are doing 
now. Wherefore should you, out of sheer vanity, 
be imtrue to your nobler instincts, and so deceit- 
ful towards that good-natured sailor lad, as you 
fully intend to be this very day ? 

The two gentlemen called for the ladies at 
noon, and a lively sight it was to observe them 
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all descending the cork-screw stair. The bright 
sunshine glinted in through the narrow window- 
slits, bringing out bravely, as the party passed, 
the gay colours of their raiment. 

The two Session Lords each kept a flunkey ; 
and now these, bedizened in livery-coats, with 
skirts well-nigh reaching to the heel, and dark 
cloth hosen, that below the knee met their 
velvet breeches of blue and pink, stood at their 
respective doors to see the procession defile. On 
one of the middle storeys of the land (it consisted 
of eleven flats) the handmaid of old Mistress 
Flichter's was at her post of observation ; and 
still farther down the stair, where the rent was 
cheaper, peeped out time about, the tutor lad 
and two young sons of M'Nook of M'Nook (high, 
mighty, and impoverished) of that Ilk. 

The porter, who lived in the basement storey, 
was, as a rule, surrounded by a fluctuating congre- 
gation of * Hieland cronies,' water-carriers, wood- 
hewers, etc., who took it upon themselves gratui- 
tously to play the critic on passers-by. These 
gentry being, as usual, at their post, now decided 
that the outgoing party were * fery pretty men 
— fery pretty womans, py George ! ' in anything 
but a stage aside. 

As time runs on, the fashion of amusement 
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alters, as well as graver interests ; and, therefore, 
in these gad-about days we live in, a coasting 
excursion round and round a city pond might not 
seem the great treat it did to the occupants of 
* Sailing Sandie's skiff,' of whom we are telling. 
But, sooth to say, they thought nothing could 
surpass it. The first to come on board was 
Mrs. MacLauchlane, grand and modish in raiment 
and duenna hood, attired in a blue cloth riding 
habit, with narrow gold fringes on the * lappells' 
thereof. She also wore, wrapped around her 
head and shoulders, a plaid of tartan silk ; and 
on the high heels of her red leathern shoes 
was a * bawbee' hammered flat for economical 
purposes. The beaux, in their attire, rather re- 
sembled modern monkeys, as they appear a- top 
of street organs ; but that did not hinder Lieu- 
tenant Johnstone's comely countenance from 
beaming very expressively his admiration of 
Hanna, arrayed in white linen, sprigged with 
daisies of yellow flossy silk. Away floated the 
skiff northwards, in order to skirt the * Long 
Walk.' Princes Street stands there now-a-days ; 
but at that time it was shaded by large trees, 
whereof an overhanging branch would, now and 
again, switch into Hanna's long curls. Then away 
due south did * Skipper Sandie' steer his merry 
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freight the whole length of * Walker's Land,' 
which, with its eleven tiers of windows, looked 
splendid. There was just suflScient wind to 
' heeze' the boat lazily, and play Hanna's hair 
into a * flutter,' which she and the Lieutenant 
fancied very becoming. Indeed she knew that 
fact, having slyly examined how she was looking 
in a tiny mirror fixed inside the lid of her little 
comfit-box. Saucy Hanna! And yet, even 
while so selfishly singeing the wings of that un- 
lucky naval moth beside you, your heart was 
disquietly wondering whether * the minister ever 
gave a thought now to his former parishioner.' 
Ah me! such * glad rest' you used to feel in hi« 
friendship, although you never exactly analyzed 
it till too late. Thus, what with regretful per- 
tinacious memories, and what with present hard 
flirting, the voyage on the loch was very exciting 
indeed. Before our friends landed, the lieu- 
tenant had lost the remains of his heart ; and t 
fear his lady-love had acted, for the time being, 
on the principle that a living dog is better than 
a dead lion ; or, perhaps more exactly, she 

* With jests and gibes did bribe her thoughts, lest they 
Should listen to her heart, and hear it speak 
Sad memories of that old tale— sweetest yet ! ' 

In the evening, shortly before the town 
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drummer began to rat-tat-tat, the nightly permit 
for *gardyloo' and street defilement, Mistress 
MacLauchlane had occasion to despatch her 
maiden on an errand to Dr. Anderson's in the 
High Street. It was to beg he would send some 
anodyne, to stay the raging toothache of the 
Honourable Mistress Crabbie — a name the pre- 
ceptress always rolled like a sweet morsel imder 
her highly -polished tongue, — for the honour- 
able damsel took after her titled grandmother, 
Lady Betty Drinkit, in being slightly rheumatic, 
which tendency was no doubt, on the old lady's 
part, aggravated by a residence in a tumble-down 
dowry-house, situated in the most marshy spot 
of Musselburgh. So, thanks, as a second cause, 
to the sail on the loch, great this evening was 
the young lady's agony. 

* Alison,' said Mistress MacLauchlane, when 
laying her message-going commands on the 
maiden, * be sure you say the medicine is wanted 
for the " Honourable" Mistress Crabbie. Honour 
to whom honour is due. You are too apt to 
forget that precept. And since you are out at 
any rate, just take a step to the post office, and 
inquire whether there are any letters for me or 
any of the misses.' 

When Alison Murray brought back the mix.- 
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ture from Dr. Anderson's, Hanna, who was in 
attendance on her tortured friend, affectionately 
administered it, backing up its curative powers 
by a dose of whisky toddy, which soon sent the 
patient fast asleep. Then, blowing out Mistress 
Crabbie's candle, she lighted her own ; and retir- 
ing to her bed -closet, looked at her face in the 
glass, till tears nearly blinded her. By and by, 
with a half-pronounced * How I do hate that Lieu- 
tenant Johnstone ! ' she took out her red morocco 
Bible, and tried to read. Alison Murray had 
brought to her from the post office a couple of 
letters enclosed in one cover, and it w^as their 
contents which had thus changed her smiles into 
distress. 

One of the epistles was from Mrs. Goldie of 
Winkle, to her daughter in Cranstoun's Close, 
Edinburgh, and ran as follows : — 

*Mr DEAREST Daughter, — ^The world appears 
to be turning upside down at present ; but the 
Lord sitteth on the floods, and ruleth un- 
changeably. 

* Only think ! your sister Ann is to be married 
to Colonel Mowbray of Kinkellie Castle, in Easter 
Ross, whom I wrote to you about, as did she 
on various occasions. He asked her only this 
morning, and we are all delighted : your father 
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iu especial, for they were boys together; and 
they never weary going over their old stories. 

*Ann accepted him at once, and is making 
fine plans as to what she will do ; and about her 
providing, and coach and horses. 

*I am sorry she so rarely takes the "man" 
into account ; but every person has their own 
way of judging, and she insists she has gotten 
her wish. 

* As for the colonel, he is quite up in the air 
about her ; and although Ann is my daughter, 
I must confess she is a beauty, albeit rather hard 
in the expression of her countenance, to my way 
of thinking. 

* Another matter that distresses your father 
and me is, that Colonel Mowbray is of the 
Episcopal persuasion. Not that he would be 
stiff about accompanying his young wife to any 
place of worship, but at Eankellie there is no 
church to go to, save his own chapel and a 
Ivomanist temple of idolatry. 

* The God of her fathers is able to keep Ann 
safe; but I wish she thought more about the 
" covenants" at this time, and less concerning silks 
and satins. For marriage is a solemn ordinance, 
and either a " ban or a blessing," as your grand- 
mother used to say. 
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* Anil's wedding will not take place till well 
on in November, after you come home. 

* The colonel and Ann will stay in Edinburgh 
until the end of February, when they will take 
up their abode for good at Kinkellie Castle. He 
is going there next week to make arrangements, 
and order some alterations; and after that, to 
Jjondon, upon matters of private business. 

* I am thankful, my dear bairn, that you are 
doing so well. The "housewife" you sent me is 
most beautiful — far too fine, indeed, for holding 
common-using needles and threads. 

* Be sure you walk plenty in the fresh air. I 
remember, when I was at a school in Edinburgh, 
that the change from country living made me 
look very white and shilpit.^ 

* I did exactly what you requested concerning 
our minister, my dear Hanna. He never, by 
word of mouth, asked after you ; so I never gave 
him either any message or remembrance from you. 
— Your loving mother, Katherine Goldie.* 

This omission of Mrs. Goldie's proves that, 
although the mother of three daughters, she 
knew but little concerning * girlish psychology,' 
so to speak. 

1 See Note 32. 
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The second letter, under the same cover as the 
above, was from Hanna's sister, Margaret Goldie. 

* My DEAREST AND DARLING HaNNA,^Is it not 

wonderful about our Ann and that red-nosed 
colonel? He is quite as old as my father any- 
day, but very wealthy, and not a bad old body. 
The money is all Ann cares about. He has given 
her a pencil-picture of his castle. It is a grand 
place ; and you and I are to be bridesmaids, 
with white taffetas dresses, both alike. I think 
the red roses you sent Ann did the lousiness. 
He does not see very distinctly, and she had 
them on when he asked her. He did it beside 
the big pear-tree, near the dining-room ea«t win- 
dow. I know, because I saw them, being then 
at the other side of the yew-tree peacock, in 
mother's garden, and the door open by chance. 

* Since I began this letter, the minister has 
been calling. He is looking very ill indeed. 
He asked if we had any parcel to send by him, 
as he is going to Glasgow next week. He has 
gotten a harmonious call, as my father would 
say, from a large congregation there. On his 
road he will pass through Edinburgh, to consult 
a physician whether Glasgow will likely agree 
better with his health than the strong sea air 
here does. My father will break his heart when 
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he comes in and hears the news of his speedy 
waygoing. Ann threeps^ that it is on account of 
her marriage. I know not ; but being a Christian 
man, he surely would not quit his duty for that. 

^Mr. Mather has of late been much at the 
Mushetts. They have their young London niece 
with them. Some say he is looking after her ; 
some that he asked our Ann : but that he never 
did, whatever he may have intended. lie has 
inquired at me several times about your admirer. 
Lieutenant Johnstone, and if he is often up from 
Leith to visit his cousin Mistress Crabbie, at your 
school. I always just say, "Not very likely that 
he would mind about seeing any cousin when 
our Hanna is there." I do think, poor man, that 
ill-health is weakening his mind, for he has asked 
me this same question at least half a score of times. 

* The Mushetts' niece is full as pretty as our 
Ann, and dressed like the Queen of Sheba ; be- 
sides, her singing — O Hanna I I wish you could 
but hear that. I hope she will be away before 
Cousin Bob comes home, or I doubt he may 
change his mind about his little wife. (That's 
myself, you know.) I wonder if he will keep 
his promise to bring me a black negro servant, 
and a blue and green speaking parrot. 

» See Note 33. 
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* By the way, Ann's old colonel has a black 
man dressed out in white muslins and shawls; 
at least he is not " a black" with blubber lips, 
but dark brown, with gold rings in his ears. 

* Mr. Mather will convey to you a busk^ I have 
painted, as a present for you. Johnnie Waters 
the Wright made it ; and there are bluebells and 
roses up the middle, with H. G. done in green 
leaves at the top. » 

* Andrew, and Mysie, and the rest of the 
servants, send their duty, and I remain, — Your 
most loving sister, 

* Margaret Staunton Goldie.' 

Poor Hanna ! if her will was over flexible, her 
imagination was vivid, and her heart warm. In 
a gush of penitence she investigated her intro- 
spective shortcomings so unmercifully, as to well- 
nigh debit herself with the minister's possible 
death and burial. Not that he, poor dear man, 
had afforded her any tangible plea against flirt- 
ing with every officer in the fleet if she chose. 
But now, in view of his illness and possible re- 
moval, a veil fell from her eyes, and she clearly 
saw how opposed to her own innate sense of 
simple uprightness her conduct had been. It 

» See Note C4. 
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was not perhaps easy to put her acted falsehood 
into actual words, but yet she felt conscious of 
having drifted away from the simple *yea and 
nay' of childhood. Whatsoever maketh manifest 
is light. In her present inward search, Hanna 
was horrified to discover that latent jealousy of 
her sister Ann had for long been rankling in her 
breast ; nay, more, that that ugly vice had not 
been even * scotched,' but only ousted to make 
room for a terrible dread lest the Miss Mushetts' 
London niece, with her singing and her * braverie,' 
might prove too insinuating to Mr. Mather. 
Curiously enough, just as she had got to this 
point of her personal commination, there sprang 
into memory a long-forgotten motto, It was the 
first small-hand * copy' she had ever written, and, 
framed in black wood by Johnnie Waters, it now 
ornamented old Mysie's garret at Winkle. The 
words of the copy-line were these : * Weakness 
personally is often sin relatively.' They .had 
been selected by the Inverkeithing dominie, as 
including showy capitals and long-tailed letters, 
and, at the time of penning the motto, its sense 
had not penetrated Hanna's cranium. But now 
how marvellously it resurrected, as if the watery 
ink had been liquid fire I And then that unfor- 
tunate lieutenant ! In Sandie's skiff he had more 
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than vaguely hinted, in a whisper, something 
about transforming Hanna into his wife. True, 
she had turned aside the impending oflfer, by 
making believe to catch hold of an innocent 
duck that was sailing in the boat's wake. But 
now conscience spake loudly in the quiet bed- 
closet. Yes, she had led Lieutenant Johnstone on 
the ice, knowing all the while that crack it must. 
Nero, impaling flies, was an angel of gentleness 
compared to her. So, poor girl, she felt herself 
to be the chief of sinners, and about a matter, too, 
which conventionally does not rank among the 
trials suitable for specific mention in prayer. 
Whatever should she do, so wretched as she 
was ! Hark, Hanna ! Listen to the voice of the 
now Intercessor, who once tabernacled on earth. 
He * taketh account of the falling of a sparrow ; ' 
I, even I, know your sorrows, be they great or 
small. One's eternity may hang, so to speak, on 
the veriest trifle. Mistress Grabble (Hanna's 
special friend) was sound asleep ; so to her she 
could not pour out her distress. Perhaps, but 
for the feared recurrence of toothache, she might 
in her straits have been tempted to awaken her. 
She looked once more, half unintentionally, into 
the mirror. The candle light fell full on her 
nose, which was shiny and red, and her eyes, that 
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were bleared with weeping. No, in that condi- 
tion it would never do to go to the Allans' room. 
So she knelt down where she stood, and told 
Jesus how sorely she needed sympathy, and help 
against * strong infirmities.' 

* I will arise, and go to my Father, and will say 
unto him, Father, I have sinned.' 



CHAPTER VT. 



CONSULTATION. 



^ Mind ye, my fine masters, tW yo may laugb at an auM 
wife's ditties, there's whiles a hantle truth in by-words.' — 
Anon. 




R. MATHER'S malady had fairly non- 
plussed the Inverkeithing doctor, being 
iindefinable by that worthy's limited 
diagnosis. Notwithstanding his cheery, strength- 
imparting manner, the minister was, in fact, a 
morbidly sensitive man, and the weakness his 
pride had of late unconsciously imparted to his 
spirit, had ended by spoiling his digestion. This 
does not sound very sentimental, but it is none the 
less a frequent concomitant of what are termed 
* disappointments in love.' Then this season the 
east winds, always keen and sharp about the Fife 
coast, had been exceptional in strength and dura- 
tion. They fixed in his chest what in a more 
buoyant state of mind might possibly have proved 
merely a passing cold. So he moped, and coughed, 
and pined, fulfilling his ministerial duties ^v\k 
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as it were ' a drag on,* and then rating himself 
for doing God's work deceitfully. 

Matters were 'in this state when he got a call 
from the Glasgow congregation to be their pastor ; 
and in view of Hanna's home-coming the follow- 
ing November, he was much exercised as to the 
course he behoved to take. Play the game of 

* patience,' as of old, he could not. On the 
other hand, were he to propose and she to refuse, 
he must needs quit Inverkeithing at once ; and 
more than likely, at that juncture, might not 
have the chance of such a settlement as now 
awaited his acceptance. He weighed the pros 
and cons of the matter till he was dizzy, and 
then one morning, in desperation, rushed away 
to consult these kind old prescribers for heart- 
ache, the Miss Mushetts, privately hoping, how- 
ever, that only one of the twain might be visible. 
You see, they invariably echoed each other's 
dicta ; and somehow, in his present nervous state, 
he felt that a single-handed opinion would be 
less formidable than two repetitions of the same 
story. Indeed, to speak candidly, when Mr. 
Mather reached their stair - foot, he became 
squeamish about the propriety of submitting his 

* tangled feelings ' to even the old ladies' gentle 
analysis. It might perchance appear infra dig. 
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for him so to do, and foolish besides. But 
then he recollected the wearing wretchedness 
that had * ridden,' and probably would * ride' him 
again. No, no ; he could not go back with his 
case untold. So, taking heart of grace, he tirl'd^ 
at the door-pin. His entrance was somewhat 
like the jerk wherewith, during an interregnum 
of agony, we ring a dentist's bell ; and his courage 
was rewarded by finding Mistress Effie gone a- 
visiting with her London niece. 

The favourite Mushett maxim was, * Better 
a finger off than aye wagging' (possibly this same 
saying had sent the dual lover of their youth to 
the right about). Mistress Phemie now quoted 
it to the perplexed minister, and backed up the 
moral tonic supposed to be in the words, by a 
string of similar wise saws, such as, * Faint heart 
ne'er won fair lady; ' * Never venture, never win ; ' 
* I fain would climb, but that I fear to fall — If 
that thou fearest, do not climb at all.' 

Thus she ran on, pulling out of her mental 
cupboard such a store of apropos, that the listener 
almost forgot his own unhappiness, in astonish- 
ment how she had acquired so much sentimental 
insight. But, on the whole, the ventilation of his 
pent-up wretchedness was good for Mr. Mather. 

' See Note 35. 
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* But, my dear sir,' said Mistress Phemie, push- 
ing her spectacles up on her forehead, * have you 
spoken of your affection to the dear bairn her- 
self?' 

* No, no, ma'am, quite the reverse.' 

* Then, if you want her to be your wife (seeing 
she's neither a witch nor a warlock), tell her so 
pjint blank. You men folk are blind beetles; 
that's my opinion, and Effie's. So aff wi' you 
to Edinburgh. Dinna delay; and I'm sure I 
heartily wish ye God-speed. But wait! not a 
foot shall ye stir till Betty has made a dish of 
chocolate to help you home. Never fear ! The 
bowls will a' row right yet 1 It's a long lane that 
has no turning,' etc. 




CHAPTER VII. 

LAIRD TURNERLY IN LOVE. 

ISTRESS ISOBEL TURNER genteelly 
invited Hanna to dine with her on 
the 1st of August, at two o'clock, * to 
eat a boiled chuckle,^ my dear,' said she, ' and 
meet my brother, the laird of Tumerly. It is 
in Berwickshire. Doubtless you have heard your 
mother speak of it. Come at two o'clock, with- 
out fail.' And away down the stair pat-patted the 
old lady, calling back over her shoulder, * By-the 
by, my dear, I forgot to say that I'll send ye 
home in a sedan-chair : say so to Mistress Mac- 
Lauchlane. I should have done it myself, had I 
remembered in time.' 

A few minutes before two, escorted by Mistress 
MacLauchlane's handmaiden, Alison Murray, 
Hanna set out for Forrester's Wynd and the 
* boiled chuckle.' On the road, one of her high 
heels caught betwixt a couple of loosened cause- 
way stones, and snapped in twain. She therefore 

^ See Note 36. 
F 
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limped into the nearest cordwainer's shop, and sat 
down, while the mischance was being repaired. 

* Dear me, Alison !' she exclaimed, * Til be per- 
fectly ruined with these heels atfourpence a-piece ! 
This is the third I have broken since last Wed — ' 

What caused Hanna's face to grow first deep 
crimson, and then deadly pale ? 

* Are you had, ma'am ?' cried Alison in a fright. 
But Hanna was not ill. Chancing to peep 

through the small single-paned window of the 
cordwainer's shop, she had espied Mr. Mather 
passing up the street. And of course he would 
be going to call at Mrs. MacLauchlane's. And, 
oh horror I she must needs go to «at that detest- 
able * chuckle,* and be introduced to that ancient 
Berwickshire laird, her mother's cousin ! It was 
altogether a provoking contretemps; but such 
will occur in life, and what can we do biit grin 
and bear them ? 

Mr. Turner turned out to be a respectable - 
looking man, of fifty or thereby, with a weather- 
beaten visage, a large thick nose, little twinkling 
blue eyes, and a short, slight figure. Mistress 
IsobePs dwelling was a perfect museum of family 
relics. There were swords that had flashed 
at ' Sheriffinuir,' and match-locks which had 
seen service at Bothwell Bridge, and a Bible 
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smeared with blood. For, like the Goldies, the 
Turners had held by the *blue banner,'* and, were 
the truth told, considered the present peaceful 
non-testifying times to be slightly inglorious. 
The father of the present laird and Isobel had 
fought at Pentland. He had quitted Turnerly on 
horseback, as if for an early ride, and stopped 
leisurely at the village smithy to have his steed's 
shoes examined ; then off at full speed across 
coimtry, reached Rullion Green in time to share 
in the battle, fought gallantly, and then at even- 
ing, when the usual villagers were dawdling around 
the forge-sparks of the smithy, by rode the laird, 
ambling leisurely home to Turnerly, quite as 
calmly and unconcerned-looking as when he had 
ambled thence in the morning. Within four- 
and-twenty hours there was a hue and cry after 
him ; but an alibi was got up, and the Grass- 
market cheated out of his last words and dying 
speech. It was in court declared palpably im- 
possible that he * could' have ridden the distance 
and fought the fight ; but he had, nevertheless. 

Over the boiled chuckle the brave Covenanter's 
descendant developed his specific idiosyncrasy — 
the gift of the tongue. But, mark you, not a 
prosy monologue on the selfish model of * Farmer 

* See Note 37. 
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Meadows,' but an artesian well of information, 
which flooded its immediate neighbourhood with- 
out caring very much about recipience. There- 
fore Hanna's open-eyed silence was as sweet in- 
cense to Laird Turner ; though, to do him justice, 
he would (failing her presence) equally, without 
stint, have beworded his sister Isobel. How could 
the worthy little man imagine that their mutual 
deceased relations might have spilt their blood to 
uphold Prelacy, for any knowledge of their militant 
doings his guest imbibed, while appearing to listen 
so attentively? Her mind and heart were, all 
the time, running a coursing-match in chase of 
* the minister.' They kept pursuing him from 
the cordwainer's one-paned little window up the 
High Street, through a pend,^ past Milne's Court, 
to the head of Cranstoun's Close itself, and then 
up a winding stair, even into the withdrawing- room 
of Mistress MacLauchlane's finishing establishment 
for young ladies. ' What would Mr. Mather, per- 
haps this very minute, be doing or saying there ? ' 
Out- working Sysiphus, she went on repeating 
this mental journey and conundrum, paying an 
occasional * oh' or *ah,' by way of toll, to her long- 
winded entertainer, utterly unconscious of the 
inroad she was making on that excellent in 

* See Note 38. 
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dividuaFs peace of mind. Mistress Isobel pressed 
her to consume *good bits* enough to try the 
seven stomachs of a camel, and afterwards pre- 
sented her with a pair of old-fashioned elbow 
ruffles made of fine lace, but so yellow that she 
would need to practise her * clear starching* 
thereon before wearing them. To the girl, whose 
thoughts were elsewhere than beside her body, 
that evening appeared as long as an ordinary 
week. But nothing lasts for ever in this world ; 
and at length, greatly to Hanna's delight, Mistress 
Isobel's handmaiden was bidden go and fetch a 
sedan chair. Presently it arrived, and the laird 
very gallantly and carefully placed Hanna therein, 
with a little parcel (being the ill-coloured lace 
ruffles) on her lap. Honest man, there went an- 
other thing into the sedan of which he wot not, 
to wit, the weariest, saddest heart a healthy girl 
could have, who had just been petted by two 
well-to-do immarried relations. The hostess' 
handmaiden, who was to act as escort, was stand- 
ing beside the sedan, lantern in hand, and the 
Highland porters were just about to essay their 
first hoist of the same, when a fumbling noise 
somewhere back in the dark end of the passage 
caused Isobel to look over her shoulder. 

*My goodness, Laird 1* she cried in dismay^ wlv^xs. 
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her brother, who for a moment had disappeared, 
returned within the radius of the lantern-light 
with his blue bonnet on, and wrapped in a black 
and white checked * maud,* ^ — * My goodness, Laird I 
wherever are ye bound for at this time o' the 
night ? It's half an hour after " gardyloo ;" ye'U 
be up to the ankles ; yer bed's ready here.* 

Country -bred Mr. Turner reddened like a 
peony, as he explained to his sister and her grim 
attendant, Chirsty, that he proposed squiring to 
her abode the daughter of his old friend and 
cousin Willie Goldie. The women-kind, ' who,' 
he was used to say, * were aye for swimming 
against the tide,' did their endeavour to put him 
past the notion of taking such a daft-like ' tramp.' 
But, thanks to a tolerably strong will of his own, 
he stood his ground manfully ; so, nothing loth, 
Chirsty retired to rest, on her * settle'* in the 
kitjohen, and out into the mirk night plunged the 
love-smitten laird. 

I See Note 39. ' See Note 40. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MISSED THE MARK. 
It is not in man that goeth to direct his own steps.' 




HILE the 'chuckle' was being dis- 
iQembered in Forrester's Wynd, a 
stout, pale man was scaling the stairs 
that led up to Mistress MacLauchlane's boarding- 
school. In desperation, he (for it was Mr. Mather) 
had actually screwed up his courage to such a 
pitch that he intended at once to state his ii^shes 
in plain language, and put it in Banna's power 
to stab his cherished pride, by rejecting the offer 
of his hand. In the meantinie, however, the bare 
idea niade him feel hot and shivering by turns, 
although he did Hanna the justice to believe 
that if the worst came to the worst, his offer to 
her would never transpire. At every slow, and, 
sooth to say, ponderous footstep, he kept apply- 
ing this assurance as a poultice to his trembling 
souL Yet all the while he was aware he was 
cheating himself, by making believe that if 
' nobody ever knew he had proposed, why, there 
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would be no great harm done.' No harm done ? 
Alas ! poor man, didn't he feel, deep down in his 
innermost spirit, that his life's happiness would 
probably be wrecked within ten minutes? It 
might not ; but unless some extraordinary con- 
tingency intervened, he was fain to fear it would. 
He was somewhat like the directors of a * shaky' 
Bank, who talk windily to outsiders anent *rest' 
and * operations,' while nothing short of a miracle 
can prevent * stoppage of the whole concern.' 

* I have very likely been imder a mistake all 
along,' — thus ran Mr. Mather's cogitations as he 
panted up the steps, — * it is possible my modesty 
has, after all, wronged me. Of course she could 
not propose to me. Nil deeper andumP Having 
I'eached this Latin consolation and the flat on 
which his present goal was situate, he knocked 
at the door. I am ashamed, for the sake of 
romance, to say, that not having a walking-stick, 
he made his presence known by sundry raps on 
the thick portal with the * corset busk ' — ^Meg's 
present to her sister. The personal delivery of 
this article was his apology for calling. 

* Mistress Hanna Goldie ! She's no in, sir,' said 
the servant who opened; 'but wad ye like to 
get a word o' the mistress hersel?' 

* No, no ; by no means. This parcel for Mis- 
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tress Goldie is from Winkle. Til perhaps call 
back next week.' 

Down the roundabout stairs he whirled and 
flew, wonderfully quick for a man of his bulk, 
feeling like a reprieved criminal who has escaped 
the gallows after being endued with cap and 
noose — safe ! safe I safe I Yet, by and by, with 
true masculine logic, he (over a bottle of claret 
in his inn) began blaming Hanna for being out of 
the way, thus leaving him still in imcertainty, and 
with all that dreadful execution to be undergone. 

Letter from the Reverend George Mather, at 
Mr. Murdoch's, Trongate of Glasgow, to Mr, 
Goldie of Winkle, Fif eshire : — 

* 1st September 1766. 

* Dear Friend, — ^I shall {D, F.) be in Inver- 
keithing next Saturday ; but meantime it is your 
due to have tidings of me, as being not only my 
ruling elder, but a well-tried and valued friend. • 

* Wlien in Edinburgh, I consulted Dr. Cullen 
about my chest and lungs, and his opinion is, 
that I must immediately quit the sea air. There 
is, he says, no actual disease ; but the throat, 
etc. etc., are so relaxed, that, were I to remain at 
Inverkeithing, preaching would soon become im- 
possible. 
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* Thus the Lord, by hedging up my path, takes 
the decision out of my hands altogether, and " it 
is well." Yea, it must be well, though to my 
frailty the pain of parting from so many kind 
friends is great indeed, more severe than I can 
express in speech. You, Laird, will remember 
how frequently we have had our joke together 
anent my "limpit-like tendencies to stick firm 
to my rock." I will confess that, after residing 
in Fife for more than twelve years, this uproot- 
ing is a most severe trial. Yet to you, honoured 
friend, I may confide that I think I know whence 
ariseth the " need -be" for it. Even now I can, 
though but dihaly, discern the form of " One" 
walking on the raging sea, whereon I am tossed. 
The spray and mist partially obscure his features, 
and the tempest muffles the sound of his voice ; 
but He, mj God, knoweth that my trust, yea, 
my expectation is, that ere long He will appear 
close to me in this commotion, and that I shall 
clearly hear Him say, "It is I, be not afraid," 
My Saviour knoweth even now the way wherein 
I am to walk ; but with so sore separations in 
prospect, I can only at present cry, " Help mine 
unbelief." As to worldly things I shall be better 
off than at Inverkeithing ; and I consider, from 
what I learn, that the session is a desirable one for 
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a minister to be connected with. Mr. Craik, the 
outgoing pastor, informs me he has had much 
comfort in his ministrations to the flock here. 
According to your worthy spouse's request, I, on 
the day of my arrival in Edinburgh, called at 
Mistress MacLauchlane's, but found Hanna was 
absent visiting some friends. Say, however^ to 
Maggie that I left her small parcel for her sister, 
which was the main thing. If I can spare time, 
I shall try to call there again as I pass through 
Auld Reekie on my way back to Fife. — Faithfully 
yours, George Mather.' 

* Oh I me'em,' said Alison Murray when help- 
ing Hanna to take off the finery she had worn at 
Mistress Turner's, ' there was a muckle fat man 
here the day wantin' to see ye ; Katie opened the 
door till him. I'm thinkin', me'em, frae what she 
says, it wad maybe be yer uncle.' 

* I wish I had seen him, my dear,' remarked the 
Honourable Mistress Grabble, who, in her ' night 
toy'^ and bare feet, had slipped in to hear her 
friend's news. ' I wish I had only been at the 
door ; I should like to have actually spoken to 
one of your people. It would feel, you know, 
as if you and I were almost like relations. I'm 

' See Note 41. 
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sure, Hatina, if I had had a sister, I could not 
have loved her better than I do you.* 

* She'll be my cousin, Mistress Lieutenant, one 
of these days, if I can manage it,' was Mistress 
Crabbie's private mem. ; * I'm sure I deserve great 
praise for helping on what cannot but turn out a 
happy marriage. She is Edgar's first love, and I 
make no doubt but he is hers too. I never so 
much as heard her speak of any other young man ; 
and she is so open, that, in her free, off-hand way, 
I think she has well-nigh turned her heart inside 
out for my inspection. Yes, her downrightness 
is Banna's great charm. I don't believe Edgar 
would put up with either a rival or a flirt.' 

And Mistress Grabble was right in so far that 
her friend's natural disposition was anything but 
reticent. Yet, curiously enough, in exchanging 
confidences with her new companions about home 
and home friends, she had always omitted mention 
of Mr. Mather. In fact, one day, when, for the 
elucidation of some domestic narrative she was 
telling, it was requisite that a minister should be 
introduced, she avoided speaking about him of 
Inverkeithing in so flurried a manner, that one of 
the Mistress Gordons addicted to thinking the worst 
of her neighbours, imagined there must be some 
ugly mystery connected with the Goldie family. 
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* And how she coloured up too !' quoth Mistress 
Gordon ; * what can it be that they have done 
wrong, I wonder ? I wish I could find out.' 

* Good night, dear Hanna,' presently said the 
Honourable Mistress Grabble, taking up her bed- 
room candle, and standing first on one foot and then 
on the other, to keep them as warm as she could on 
the cold waxed floor ; * good night, dear, sound 
sleep and merry dreams. Oh ! how stupid of me ! 
hearing your news, I had almost forgotten to tell 
you a message Jim brought to-day from Cousin 
Edgar. He is to be ashore next Friday, and the 
two are coming to give us a jaimt to " Mutrie 
House." That's the place, you know, across the 
loch, where people go to get milk and fruit. 
There's something, besides, that we are to get, Jim 
says; but he's so provoking with his fun, he would 
not tell me what it is ; but it's something we are 
to keep, he let out that much. Good night, dear.' 



CHAPTER IX. 




A CLOUD NO BIGGER THAN A MAN'S HAND. 



' ! wretched soul, biiiised with adversity, 
We bid be quiet when we hear it cry.' 

Shakespeare. 



HE * Mutrie House' trip duly took place, 
and, unlike most bespoke pleasures, it 
quite equalled everybody's expectations. 
Indeed it was impossible to pick out a single flaw 
either in their enjoyment or the arrangements. 
In addition to Mistress MacLauchlane, who was 
present with the party in her ex officio character 
of matron, there was also the younger Mistress 
Allan. The two Gordons had invited the eldest 
one to spend the day with them at their grand- 
mother's in the Canongate; but she preferred 
staying at home on account of an ' influenza cold ' 
which she felt overtaking her. So Alison Murray 
was bidden give her a sweating powder, and the 
others went their several ways, arranging, how- 
ever, all to meet in Mistress MacLauchlane's at six 
o^clock, to get a dish of chocolate, and a tune on 

04 
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the flute from Miss Gordon, who was learning to 
play on that fashionable instrument. 

The day was as deliciously fine as if it had 
been ordered for the occasion. What with the 
fresh air and the sail across the loch, and the 
private suspicion that she herself was the * ovated 
party' in the expedition, Hanna's animal spirits 
rose high. The lieutenant's head was nearly 
* turned' by the quaint witticisms and the hon mots 
she fired off at him and everybody on board, not 
excepting * sailing Sandie himself,' though Mis- 
tress MacLauchlane tramped on her pupil's toes, 
to make her mind high breeding. Anon there 
would supervene that passing chilly reaction that 
often interludes extreme joy. Then, with the 
unconsciously pagan effort at propitiation, which 
at * high-flood times' is apt to tempt frail hu- 
manity, she sought, as it were, to tone down her 
inward brightness by the vocal expression of 
flitting thoughts, serious and pathetic. You see, 
having got over her disappointment at missing 
the minister's last * flying visit,' she was now in a 
very tremble of gladsomeness, anticipating the 
promised call on his way back to Fife. 

Viewing all things through the beautiful me- 
dium of this expectancy, it was small wonder her 
internal delight shone through, like 1\\^ \\^go\. 
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inside an alabaster lamp. This rendered the girl 
more loving towards everybody ; but alas ! by 
parity of reasoning, so much the more fascinating 
to Edgar Johnstone. 

According to appointment, Mistress MacLauch- 
lane's * young people ' all met in her withdrawing- 
room at six o'clock, and had an opportunity of 
practising their * company manners' by taking 
chocolate with Jim Grabble and the lieutenant. It 
was a most genteel entertainment, and the Misses 
were seated bolt upright, like heathen deities, on 
high-backed chairs ranged close round the walls 
of the apartment, that being the newest mode of 
placing young ladies when in society. When the 
chocolate was swallowed, and the dishes carried 
away, Hanna, by permission of her instructress, 
and at Lieutenant Johnstone's request, moved 
towards the spinnet. The gallant youth hastened 
to open it, or rather, I should say, to take off the 
polished board which covered the keys ; and then 
ihe object of his affections played * My ain kind 
dearie,' to his infinite satisfaction. 

Hanna regretted afterwards that her tune might 
possibly have borne a double significance to Ed- 
gar's ear ; but of that she thought not at the time, 
having chosen it for the sole and simple reason 
that it was the exhibition piece she invariably 
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performed in general society. While she was 
hammering away at the variations of the original 
air, the enslaved naval man stood beside her, ap- 
parently for the purpose of watching the silver 

* pong-pong'^ in her hair waggle to and fro, as she 
nodded in regular time to the tune. It should be 
mentioned that this same pong-pong was the 

* something to keep,' at which Jim Grabble had 
mysteriously hinted. The lieutenant had, for 
propriety's sake, purchased a couple of those 
fashionable ornaments — one for his cousin, 
the Honourable Mistress Grabble, and the other 
for her friend. These were very handsome 
pong-pongs, being set with rock crystals, finely 
cut in facets, which caused them to sparkle 
bravely. 

Like the guests at the bridal in the Ancient 
Mariner^ Hanna continued to wag her head, and 
under her breath to count the bars of the music, — 

* One, two, three I and one, two, three I and one, 
two, three !' Mistress MacLauchlane had gone for 
a minute to the next room, to see how the *colded' 
Mistress Allan was getting on. But almost as soon 
as she left the with drawing-room she reappeared, 
saying, * Mistress Goldie, my dear, here's a friend 
wanting you,' and at her back stood Mr. Mather. 

» See Note 42. 
G 
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His former parishioner creaked round on the screw- 
press-like music stool, but surprise nearly made her 
tumble off the same. Of necessity the meeting of 
these two friends was unsatisfactory. The only 
vacant chair was one placed between the two Mis- 
tress Gordons, and into it Mr. Mather subsided as 
fast as he could. This seat was too distant from 
the creaky music stool for much confidential com- 
munication to pass between the respective occu- 
pants ; and, at so modish a seminary, people were 
not in the habit of dragging seats from their 
abiding-places. The mistress offered her new 
guest a dish of chocolate, which he declined ; and 
across the brightly- waxed floor, Hanna fired off a 
few questions about Winkle, like minute guns at 
sea. These being answered, Mr. Mather had no 
choice but discourse to his nearest neighbours. 
With the Mistress Gordons this was rather uphill 
work ; for she who played the flute was didactic, 
and her sister's utterances were neither more nor 
less than the heavy sediment of the other's pre- 
cepts. And then, yonder, beside the spinnet, was 
the entranced lieutenant, keeping, were that prac- 
ticable, even a brighter lookout than ever, after 
the playful gyrations of his pong-pong ; doing it, 
too, in a frank, undisguised fashion, prophetic of 
* serious intentions ' on his part. As for Hanna, 
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she was feeling two ways at once. First, it was 
ecstasy, simply ecstasy, to be near * the minister,' 
though she could not help being a little cross at 
him, because he did not hazard the enormity of a 
tete-a-tete with her, notwithstanding those barriers 
erected by etiquette. Probably, had the poor man 
actually done anything so vulgar, her annoyance 
would not have been less. It so happened that 
the present companyin the withdrawing-room were 
very smartly attired, with the exception of Mr. 
Mather. He, honest man, at no time noticeable 
for dress, was soiled with traveller's dust, very 
tired, and not looking his best by many degrees. 
And when a stray sunbeam found its way athwart 
the outside forest of chimney-stalks, and shot its 
evening radiance direct on his * towsie,' fawn- 
coloured hair, and fat white face, it brought him 
out to Hanna's eyes strongly and terribly un- 
idealized. At that moment she could willingly 
have beaten her idol for not looking more credit- 
able, before all those elegant young persons. 
Her heart was kneeling at his shrine as fervent 
as ever in its adoration. Yet, how inconsistent 
people are ! — ^to punish him, poor fellow, for being 
himself, in fact, and perhaps to teach him greater 
appreciation of his worshipper's worship, she 
kept encouraging the lieutenant more openly than 
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ever before. This little performance cost her, 
in the long run, an agony of expiatory groanings, 
however. 

Mistress Janet Gordon's * Lewie Gordon,' as 
played on the flute, was but a so-so musical 
display. Yet, somehow or other, it brought a 
* lump ' to Mr. Mather's throat ; so, at the con- 
cluding wail thereof, he got up to take leave. 
Up at the same moment sprang Hanna's regret, 
and compunctious fear lest she had offended him 
beyond forgiveness. 

* Sir,' said Mistress MacLauchlane, * you'll per- 
haps kindly come another time to see Mistress 
Hanna, and give her all the news of her friends 
at home. Are you to stay long in town ? ' 

* Thank you. Madam; I don't leave till the 
day after to-morrow, and I'll be glad to look in 
here at ten on Thursday morning. I go by the 
Lcith coach at mid-day.' 

Unfortimate Hanna ! Her sincere, yet unstable 
nature was ever dragging her hither and thither, 
like the waters when smitten by the prophet 
Elijah. That night, the night of the day she 
had enjoyed so much, she, in her closet, baptized 
the red morocco Bibles with bitter tears. Had 
she ever read Chaucer, she doubtless would have 
quoted — 
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* What mocliil paino, 
All sodainly about mine hert, 
There came at onds, and how smert ! ' 

But not being provided with the soothing syrup 
of poetical excerpts, she wept much and took 
herself to task, as if she were her own bond-slave. 
She fell asleep at last, mumbling something about 
* poor dear minister ! ' and an * awfully wicked 
girl ! ' 




CHAPTER X. 

WHAT TO-MORROW MAY BRING FORTH. 

' Not by appointment do we meet delight 
And joy : they need not our expectancy, 
But round some comer, in the streets of life, 
They on a sudden clasp us with a smile.' 

Gerald Massey. 

HO, in this shifting world, can foretell 
what even one day may bring forth ? 
When, as a martyr to the stake, Mr. 
Mather, sorrowful in spirit, went by appointment 
to see Hanna at Mrs. MacLauchlane's, he found 
matters in a changed state. Small - pox had 
broken out in the house ; that is to say. Mistress 
Beenie Allan's supposed influenza cold had turned 
out to be that dreaded disease. While waiting 
till the door should be opened, the minister found 
himself standing side by side with a knee-breeched, 
cocked-hatted gentleman, who had a gold-headed 
staiF in his hand, and physician inscribed on his 
face. 

*Any of your family here, sir?* said he. 
* Don't go inside the house otherwise ; most in- 

102 
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fectious in this hot weather. Bad case ! — very ! 
Sure to be so ! — not a strong girl at the best.' 

* Oh, Hanna ! Hanna ! ' thought the minister 
in sudden dismay ; * my hard thoughts of you 
were but on the surface after all. If you die, I 
cannot live ! ' 

The servant, with inflamed, sleepy eyes — for 
she had been sitting up all night with poor Mis- 
tress Allan — opened the door before Mr. Mather 
had time to inquire the invalid's name. 

So, with cold, sick faintness at his heart, he 
entered that withdrawing-room which had not, 
since Tuesday evening, quitted his mind's eye for 
a single instant. He prayed without words — 
prayed that the Lord would keep him from doubt- 
ing His divine love, even in this sudden grief. 
And as he stood leaning on the spinnet, and in- 
voking the Almighty with unuttered groanings, 
there were suddenly injected into his yearning 
soul those words of Isaiah, which seem to bridge 
over the gulf between present partings and the 
deathless land above : ' Thy sun shall no more 
go down by day, neither shall thy moon with- 
draw herself; for the Lord shall be thine ever- 
lasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall 
be ended.' 

* Ah 1 ' thought he, * how short the time^ ev^\i. 
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at the longest, till, before the great white throne, 
comes that meeting of meetings, which shall join 
severed friends for all eternity I ' 

Thus strengthened with strength in his soul, 
the sorrowful man could, though with dimmed 
eyes, whisper, * Thy will be done.' Nay, he was 
praising God because the momentary doubt of 
His tender mercy had passed by, when, lol quietly 
and smiling, Hanna glided into the room ! 

Mistress MacLauchlane followed her in fifteen 
minutes or thereby. She had been conversing 
with the doctor, and now came to discuss the 
propriety of transmitting Hanna back to Winkle, 
in charge of her former pastor. His visit was, 
indeed, quite providential in the circumstances, 
and she considered, since it was unsafe for her 
pupils to remain, that the sooner she went the 
better. Ah me ! how her auditors, while she was 
speaking, kept singing unnoted hymns of joy ! 
How they transfigured her stern featiures into 
absolute beauty, and the somewhat dingy with- 
drawing-room into a palace of crystal clearness ! 
But this will not appear so marvellous when I 
explain that, on the spur of suddenly excited 
emotions, they had mutually and individually 
opened wide the secret chambers of their hearts. 

* I fear Hanna Goldie has not much deep feel- 
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ing,' remarked Mistress MacLauchlane to herself; 
* she seems so glad to get away from us all.' Yet 
the girl was truly sorry for poor, sick Mistress 
Beenie Allan, and regretted exceedingly to take 
leave of her dear and honourable friend, Mistress 
Crabbie. But, you see, her sun shone so bright, 
that candles looked dim beside it. In its light she 
walked rejoicingly. As for her sun himself — 
ah ! was it not well for him, ere this sudden joy 
befell, to have first struggled through storm and 
flood, on to the Eock of Ages? Safe there, he 
now hymned for very blissfulness ! Hymned, not 
so much the good gift allotted him, as Him who 
bestowed it. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE PIC-NIC. 

' er the broad river sinks the sun, 
Flushing with rose the languid tide, 

And day is done. 

' Oh ! vacant life ! Oh ! lonely heart ! 
Death holds no anguish, life no bliss, 

For we must part. 

T was a fine balmy evening in the month 
of September, — the evening of that 
same day, when Hanna left the board- 
ing-school under the charge of Mr. Mather. At 
Winkle, the Laird and Ladie were sitting on the 
loupin'-stane, in front of the mansion, enjoying 
the fine breeze that blew gently off the sea. 
They were also admiring the feathers and laugh- 
ing at the pranks of a red and green talking- 
parrot, that Maggie held perched on her finger. 
Ann was standing near the house door, endeavour- 
ing, as she said, to drive some judgment into the 
brain of a grinning, nine-year-old negro boy, 
completely apparelled as a sailor in miniature. 
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That very morning Cousin Bob's expected ship 
had come to land, and so had Maggie's, in one 
sense, seeing that the promised party-coloured 
parrot and black * savage ' were now hers. 
Slov/ly, grandly, the ruby sun-glow died away, 
and grey night came creeping nearer and nearer. 
Mrs. Goldie grew quiet, and gazing across the 
waters at far away * Auld Reekie,' was pondering 
what her absent daughter might be doing at that 
very minute. All of a sudden she gave a leap 
that startled the Laird, and cried out, * Who, in 
the name of wonder, can this be, coming to our 
pier at sic a time o' night ?' 

The boat which had occasioned Mrs. Goldie's 
exclamation drew nigh the pier-head, and a clear 
merry voice was heard crying, * Father, mother, 
Meg, Ann ! ' We may imagine the family amaze- 
ment at there and then meeting Hanna and * the 
minister.' And such friendly terms as the couple 
were on, too ! Perhaps it might be more correct 
to say that (so far as appeared) they had exchanged 
demeanour with each other. For, after the first 
words of welcome were spoken, she became shy, 
and absolutely hung back in a most nervous, 
timid-like manner ; while he laughed away and 
talked as if his head were turned topsy-turvy. 
Ann, in her self-conceit, attributed his excitemeut 
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to seeing lier again, now that sbe had condemned 
him to * wear the willow.' When Mr. Mather 
had told all the outs and ins of his story, and that 
Hanna had plighted her troth to him, a glad man 
was Laird Goldie. And, oh ! so grateful to Pro- 
vidence, that now his dear daughter would be 
sheltered for life under the respectable wing of a 
God-fearing minister ! So everybody fell to shak- 
ing hands with every other body, and congratu- 
lations flew right and left round the family circle. 
Even Ann, after a while, — i.e. when the first shock 
to her vanity was dulled, — declared she was very 
pleased, that Mr. Mather had now (with strong 
emphasis on the word) made up his mind to marry 
Hanna. The sole drawback to the general satis- 
faction was the distance between Winkle and 
Glasgow ; but then, in this wilderness-world, did 
anybody ever see a rose that had no thorns on its 
stalk ? Doubtless everything was wisely ordained, 
and very fervent that night were the thanksgivings 
of the engaged pair to the Lord, who by so intri- 
cate a path had led them to their desired goal. 

Before Hanna's return home, a * ploy ' had 
been arranged to take place in Hopetoun Woods. 
These fine plantations were now quite glorious- 
looking, dressed in their autumnal bronzes, and 
golds, and olive-greens. The excursion party 
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was to consist of several intimate families and 
friends belonging to Inverkeithing and the neigh- 
bourhood ; and, for their conveyance across the 
water, Mr. G oldie's own pinnace, and another 
from the building-yard, were to be in readiness. 

The day fixed on being the last that, for some 
time, Mr. Mather was likely to spend in Fife, he 
promised himself some happy hours with his in- 
tended. But that very morning, of all others, 
the wife of one of his elders had a stroke of 
paralysis, and surely her spouse, the father of 
eight young children, had need of comfort in his 
sad affliction. So at least the minister thought, 
and he was a man that never * lightlied' any 
known duty. So, taking a loving farewell of his 
betrothed, and wishing her and her friends a 
pleasant day, he hied to the abode of his stricken 
elder's wife, and spent hours in trying to comfort 
her and her half-stunned husband. 

Now it so happened that, on the previous night, 
Hanna had had a dream. In it she seemed to 
be sitting upon a green, sunny bank, beside a 
glass-smooth sea. And she thought that Mr. 
Mather was her husband, and that he was sitting 
there at her side. All around, among the grass 
and moss, there were bright flowers growing, and 
overhead were the thick branches of a rowan tree, 
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laden with bunches of scarlet fruit. A sweet 
soft wind was gently blowing— not a strong wind, 
but just enough to bend the gay heads of the 
tallest flowers, and cause them to exhale their 
choicest odours. * What lack I yet ? ' said Hanna 
to herself. * This is perfect happiness ; but through 
great trials came I into it.' Just then a mournful 
echoing sigh seemed to utter these words, * One 
thing thou lackest ! One thing thou lackest I * From 
which particular direction the voice proceeded, she 
could not tell. It appeared to sigh and moan 
in the air all around, * One thing thou lackest I 
One thing thou lackest!* But what is this? 
what is it that comes, floating on the sea ? Nearer 
it draws, and nearer, then past the bank where 
husband and wife were sitting. It is Laird 
Goldie's private pinnace (Hanna recognises it 
now), with apple-green streamers flying at the 
mast-head, but not a single soul on board ! Slowly, 
silently, ghostly, it floats past ! And look I in its 
wake come sailing the gazer's own high-heeled, 
white silk shoes, slowly, slowly, and empty ! 

Now, a hundred years ago, everybody knew 
that to dream of ' green ' boded evil, and * einpty 
shoes ' — ah ! well, of course, that was a warning. 

Hanna's enlightenment did not exceed the 
average. When she awoke, her mind was op- 
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pressed by the weight of coming calamity, and 
she declared to Ann and Maggie that nothing 
on earth should tempt her to join the excursion 
party. 

* Something is sure to happen ; I'll very likely 
be drowned or killed if I go. I hadn't that 
dream for nothing. Don't press me ; I dare not 
go — I'm frightened !' 

But when she opened her bedroom window, 
lo, what a fresh inspiriting morning it was I How 
the birds were whistling, and the sheep in the 
park frisking and nibbling, as if they were sprightly 
young lambs instead of staid, full-grown sheep ! 
Everybody in and outside Winkle House, was in 
a bustle of preparation for the forthcoming ploy. 
Above all, wasn't the minister to be there ? I 
doubt not this last item in the programme would 
have attracted Hanna farther than Hopetoun, in 
spite of all the dreams in Christendom. So she 
resolutely battened down her forebodings, and, 
by and by, got into the spirit of the thing so 
completely, that when, at the last minute, Mr. 
Mather tendered his excuse, she, being in the 
mood for amusement, set sail in the home pinnace 
as merry as merry could be. 

Thanks to the two Mistress Mushetts being 
rather late, the other boat had to wait for them^ 
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and was thus a quarter of an hour longer in start- 
ing than its consort. During this short interval, 
— which, to condescend upon second causes, was 
occasioned bj Mistress Effie Mushett's pet cat 
having mistaken her dress-frontlet for a mouse, 
and damaged the parting thereof with its claws, 
as it lay on the toilet table, — it happened that 
Lieutenant Johnstone unexpectedly made his 
appearance. He had been rather pleased than 
otherwise to learn that Hanna was back in the 
shelter of home, fancying it would be easier to 
bring her to the * accepting point ' there than at 
Mistress MacLauchlane's. I do not maintain that 
he was reasonable in this notion ; but, acting on 
it, he had come to Winkle, resolved to propose 
marriage without more ado. Of course he was 
pressed to take a place in the boat ; and by and 
by, much to Hanna's astonishment, landed with 
the rest at Hopetoun. 

* Never mind,' cried Cousin Bob (who liked 
anything in the shape of a sailor), *the more 
the merrier. He's a good-looking chap, and we're 
rather short of male hands.' 

And, in fact, Johnstone really was a good-look- 
ing fellow, and quite a host in himself on any 
occasion like the present. Everybody was pleased 
to see him; and even Hanna, thoughtless girl, 
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Avas glad of his presence. Aware that now her 
personal happiness was secured, she would afford 
herself the * treat' of his amusing society for a 
single day, — not that she owned to so selfish a 
motive ; yet, tested in St. Peter's crucible, would 
not her present conduct have been stamped with 
the Ananias-mark, * Thou hast not lied unto man, 
but unto God?' 

Nothing could be nicer or more cheerful than 
tlie party. It looked not imlike an 'acted IdylP 
when the ladies, in hoops and powdered hair, 
and the gentlemen, in ruffles and knee-breeches, 
went meandering, by twos and threes, among 
the glades of Hopetoun. But it was altogether 
like an * Idyll' when dancing was set a-going 
upon the green-sward, particularly when there 
was performed an old-fashioned minuet, which, 
for its proper rendering, required a shepherd's 
crook in the hands of both figurantu Cousin 
Bob, who was a pretty good player on the flute, 
formed the entire orchestra. He was, besides, 
a bit of a wag, and dearly loved his joke. So, 
on observing Lieutenant Johnstone and Hanna 
coming tete-a-tete up one of the long pleached 
alleys, what should he do but begin to pipe the 
tune of 'Shepherds, have you seen my love?' 
At the same time he winked knowingly to Toto. 

II 
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Struthers from Perth, who, not being a Fife 
man, ignored the Inverkeithing gossip about 
* Who was engaged to who?' And bow bappy 
(not with the highest style of happiness) Hanna 
was all the time I Going to be married to that 
dearest, cleverest, saintliest of ministers ! And, 
in the meantime, showing off with, out and out, 
the best swain in the company, tied (as Cousin 
Bob averred) to her apron -string. Of course, 
this last coalition was only an amusing little 
passetcmpSj suitable to the present festivity. Nay, 
it was not so, or where is personal responsi- 
bility ? 

Dancing being over for the time being, it was 
succeeded by dinner on the grass. The air was 
deliciously cool under the tall old beeches, and 
very good the cold pancakes and Bordeaux claret 
were pronounced. The *Phillises' rested as com- 
fortably as their bell-hoops would permit, and 
the * Lubins ' humbly ministered, bareheaded, to 
the requirements of their fair enslavers. Edgar 
Johnstone elected himself to attend on Hanna, 
and did his devoir with what he professionally 
termed * a will.' In the giddiness of her delight, 
she actually flirted with him, nay, was led on 
by degrees (for one wrong step may generally be 
named * Gad,' a troop cometh) to look and act as 
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if her heart and hand would be his for the taking. 
He was on one knee beside her, holding her wine- 
glass and fan, whilst she ate some plum-pie ; and 
at the same time' getting ready his nerves for 
popping the question, so soon as she should have 
finished her meal. But, pray, do not fancy he 
proposed undergoing this ordeal in presence of 
an audience. No, no ; the alfresco entertainment 
was so arranged, that albeit there was a sort of 
central commissariat department, and a table-cloth 
spread on the grass, the company were scattered 
here, there, and everywhere in couples, and even 
triples ; for, as Cousin Bob said, * male hands' 
were in the minority that day. Thus it was that 
Hanna and the lieutenant were somewhat in 
private under the thick shade of an aged beech 
tree. In prospect of his intended venture, the 
young officer rattled away rather incoherently, 
and blurted out some chance words, which some- 
how for an instant made Hanna's dream again 
flash into memory. It came and went almost 
in a moment, yet the entire details passed before 
her as it were. 

* Through great trials came I into this blessed- 
ness.' For a second she felt as if a chill hand had 
touched her heart, squeezing out its buoyancy, 
nay, its very life. * Through great trials came I 
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into this blessedness.' Was her good angel wav- 
ing her back from a near precipice? Was it 
spirit addressing spirit ? Who can tell ? Man's 
nature is dual, not all flesh. 

Hanna's foreboding was gone in a minute ; but 
just as the lieutenant had opened his mouth to 
* risk it' with her, up came Tom Struthers to claim 
her hand for the next cotillon ; and as she had 
promised him that dance, she rose to go. Edgar 
had, therefore, no choice, but watch for oppor- 
tunity * number two,' not wishing, I fear, much 
good to the interrupter. It was gloaming^ before 
the merry proceedings were brought to a close, 
and the two little vessels once more under weigh 
for the opposite shore. The crafts kept together 
at first; but about half-way across, the Inver- 
keithing boat told itself off for its destination — 
Winkle being nearly a quarter of a mile farther 
to the east. 

The crews of both boats had so bedecked them- 
selves with leaves and ferns and bunches of red 
rowans, that when their mutual good- night floated 
back over the darkening water, each freight 
likened the other to * beautiful spirits bound for 
fairie land.' But why did not Hanna's naval 
shadow accompany her ? Why did he go in the 

^ See Note 43. 
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Other boat, and look, when he forced himself to 
smile, liker a galvanized corpse than a brave, 
living officer ? Just as the little, cheerful embar- 
kation was going on at Hopetoun, he had, in most 
allowable certainty of success, proposed point- 
blank to Hanna. And, of course, up in dust and 
splinters blew the grand air-castle he had reared. 
Her heart bled for his misery, and also for very 
shame, that he must now consider her a coquette 
— the sort of creature he most thoroughly de- 
spised. But, oh ! she had done him worse wrong 
than leading him a wild-goose chase. The yoimg 
man's ideal of true womanhood was shattered 
now ; and never again would he trust so freely. 
Verily, Hanna recognised the truth of her long- 
forgotten copy-line, * Weakness personally, is often 
sin relatively.' 

That night (but it was no wonder) she dreamt 
her dream all over again, — in every detail, over 
again. The pinnace, the green streamers, the 
empty shoes, the voice, * One thing thou lackest ; 
one thing, one thing ! ' Next morning she slept 
later than usual ; but her mother opining it must 
be from fatigue, would not let her be called very 
early. Indeed, prayers had been over more than 
an hour, when old Mysie carried up her break- 
fast on a little mahogany tray with a brass rail 
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round it. Setting this on a small table by the 
bedside, the old woman awoke Hanna. / Get up, 
my bairn,' said she. * The sun 's been risen ever 
sae lang ; but the mistress wadna alloo me ta ca' 
ye shuner, ye was sae wearied-like yestreen, and 
no that weel ta look at. Losh me, but it's an unca 
thing to be in luve. Yer joe canna bide awa' 
a single day, but ye maun pine. Afore " the 
Bulks," this morning, the mistress hersel cam in ta 
see ye sleepin', cause ye lookit sae sair forfauchten 
last nicht. Ech ! but, my dearie, here's some- 
thing that'll set ye a' richt again (presenting a 
packet which had lain hidden behind the teapot). 
I'm thinking it's frae ye ken wha. My certie ! 
but ony way, it's gien a fine colour to the cheeks 
o' ye. Sae, ma bairn, I'll awa', an' let ye read 
yer luve-letter in peace.' 

Ah I man's merciless pride ! Oh I woman's 
pitiable weakness ! Surfely, the recording angel 
dropped a tear of pity on the words in which 
Mr. Mather gave up his bride for ever. The 
packet which Mysie had brought up on the break- 
fast tray contained the only three letters Hanna 
had ever written to her lover, and which were now 
returned, tied round with green silk cord. I 
suppose she fainted. At least, long afterwards 
she recollected she had, in stretching her hand to 
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lift one of the letters, accidentally touched the 
teapot, and it was quite cold. It is presumable, 
therefore, that she had lain for some time in a 
state of unconsciousness. Mr. Mather's epistle 
to her was as follows : — 

iNVEBKEiTUiNOf 2B(h Sept. 1766. 

* Dear Hanna, — For, God help me, I feel that 
even now you are dearer than any. I committed 
to your keeping the whole happiness of my life. 
Mine was not a mushroom love, but the gradual 
growth of twelve long years. For, Hanna, it 
was the fatherly affection I once felt for the little 
child, which progressed by degrees into almost 
sinful adoration of the woman. I can now tell 
you how great used to be the diffidence and 
humility caused by own ungainliness, as con- 
trasted with your attractions. I hardly ever 
imagined it possible you could care for such a 
homely individual as me. And just when I had 
resigned myself to spend life apart from you, in 
rigid duty instead of human love, God, by His 
providence, sent us together in the boat that day 
you returned from Edinburgh. Oh ! my lost 
love I How on my knees I did bless Him for 
the assurance of affection which your own words 
testified to me ! I will not deny that an occasional 
suspicion has arisen in my mind about Lieutenant 
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Johnstone. I trembled lest, after playing the 
lover to you (as is too much the way of sailors), 
he had jilted you, and that you accepted me only 
to provoke him and avenge yourself. But such 
doubts I crushed firmly, and sat down blissfully 
under the shade of my lovely gourd. 

* Last night, Hanna, as I was on my way to see 
you, I was obliged to call at Mr. Aichison's, on a 
small piece of business. While I was there, a 
Mr. Struthers, who is stopping with him at pre- 
sent, returned from the Hopetoun party ; and 
when I came away, offered to give me a short 
convoy. Hanna! he, ignorant of our mutual 
relation, and the terrific wreck his news would 
make of my happiness, detailed with great gusto 
Lieutenant Johnstone's open admiration of you, 
and your willing reception of it. Nay, more, 
Struthers was within earshot when your naval 
friend made you the oflfer of his hand and heart, 
and heard you say, * Oh ! I am so sorry that I 
am already engaged. Indeed, Mr. Edgar, I am,' 
etc. I have never ceased to be conscious of my 
ungallant elderly appearance. Ah I Hanna, that 
very consciousness only made me bless you the 
more, because you could care for me in spite of 
it. But all is past now. You never really loved 
me — ^never ! never ! Should it be your father's 
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desire, I am perfectly willing to implement our 
bargain, and strive my utmost to be a good hus- 
band to you, until death parts us visibly. But, 
tho' no other woman shall ever have my love, you 
are not she whom I fancied so sincere and perfect. 
If, however, we do marry, you shall never hear 
a word on this subject; and who knows but in 
course of time first love may revive ? I should 
consider it deceitful, both to my God and you, 
did I permit matters to go forward without this 
explanation. 

* I believe (for, Hanna, you have not nerve to 
stand alone, or to brave any one's anger) that 
your intention is still to go on with the marriage. 
I can imagine you are grieved for my misery 
when you read this. Bujb let not this feeling 
urge you to inflict like ^ain on Lieutenant John- 
stone. He is young, — perhaps fitter than such as 
I to be your companion. 1 am old, plain, and — 
But what signifies it to multiply words ? Only He 
who hath smitten can heal. One short month 
ago, I was at my wit's end, when illness seemed 
to necessitate that I should quit the neighbour- 
hood of your home. Then, in the darkness, 1 
could but imperfectly discern the form of my Sa- 
viour. But now, how plainly is His hand visible, 
in the providence which secured Glasgow as a 
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refuge from a place that is now too full of sad 
memories for my stay here to be possible ! Even 
were we now to marry, the fact of settling in a 
diflferent locality would be a good thing for both 
of us, in the circumstances. As your husband, I 
should of necessity try to begin and love you 
anew, starting afresh from this so sorrowful lesson- 
season. The dear old love died, and was buried 
yesterday. God help us both to decide aright. 

* George Mather.' 

'Gracious me! what ails you, Hanna?' screamed 
Maggie, coming into her sister^s bedroom. 
*Mysie, Mysie, woman, run and bring my 
mother. Hanna, dear, what's wrong?* 

There was no reply, save convulsive sobs, and 
drenching tears shed on cheek and pillow. 

* Well, my dear bairn,' said Mrs. Goldie, 
hurrying to the bedside, * what's wrong ?' 

* Oh, mother, mother, God help poor me ! ' 

• • • • « 

They had all a wretched day of it at Winkle. 
Good-natured, tender-hearted Maggie sat weep- 
ing at Hanna's bedside, * just for company.' 

The laird was naturally a stern man, with very 
decided views as to the duty of doing all things 
discreetly and in order. So his spirit waxed irate 
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at what he considered the light-minded conduct 
of his whilom respected spiritual guide. 

But Hanna would not hear a syllable spoken 
in his disfavour. * No, no, father dear,' she in- 
sisted, you must not blame him, he is far too 
good for a weak, foolish creature like me. When 
I get away at last from this weary world, I'll meet 
him in glory. . On earth, I neither will, nor 
should, nor could meet him again.' 

To a proud -dispositioned person like Mr. Goldie, 
the announcement that the marriage had been 
broken off was a hard trial. And what galled 
him still more, was a report, that got wing in the 
parish, to the effect that, on obtaining a better 
kirk, Hhe minister had slighted Mistress Hanna, 
poor lassie.' 

* It's real self-seeking o' him,' remarked more 
than one busybody, * but ministers are only men, 
after all; and as for Mistress Hanna, she's but 
yoimg yet, and there 's as guid fish in the sea as 
ever cam' out o't.' 



CHAPTER XII. 



PEACE. 



' The storm is changed into a calm 

At His command and will, 
So that the waves that raged before 
Now quiet are, and still.' 




HE month of November was approaching, 
but the inhabitants of Winkle House 
had so much business on hand, that 
they hardly had time to notice whether the days 
were short or long ; for the grand event of Ann's 
wedding was not far oflf, and in those days the 
great bulk of women's bridal finery was home- 
made. So the prospective better-half of old 
Colonel Mowbray and her mother took boat to 
Edinburgh, bought silks and brocades and what 
not, and then set the family needles agoing. 
There was hardly a spare minute even to milk the 
cows, or attend without distraction to the laird's 
morning and evening reading and exhortation. 
The women's heads ran wild on fashions, and their 
fingers went stitching * back-seaming and herring- 
boning' from dawn till dusk. Nay, I mistake in 
so limiting their working hours ; for the moment 
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it grew even darkish, candles and * cruizies'^ "sverc 
lighted, in a spirit of reckless extravagance that 
disquieted the laird, and trebled his next quarter's 
oil-bill at the grocer's. 

During alFtfeis time Hanna never quitted her 
bed, although the doctor maintained she had no 
specific illness. And so far he was right, unless 
listlessness and utter weariness of one's exist- 
tence be a definable malady. She entreated they 
would, none of them, distress themselves about 
her, but just leave her a good deal alone. So, 
on the dark, gusty winter days, when the waves 
were roaring and splashing (a heavy fall of snow 
deadened every other outside sound), she used 
to lie, all solitary, pondering and praying. A 
single big tear would now and then steal down 
her cheek, but, on the whole, she made so little 
demonstration, that her kindred thought she was 

* getting nicely over' her disappointment, and 
that maybe it was, as the doctor said, only a 

* transient debility, attributable to the state of 
the atmosphere.' There were two people, how- 
ever, who did not second the general opinion as 
to the cause of poor Hanna's pale face and 
sparse speeches. These were Ann and old Mysie. 
The former more than hinted that although Mr. 

' See Note 44. 
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Mather, poor body, had tried to put up with 
Hanna when he could not get herself, yet, after 
all, he found it impossible to * ease his smart ' 
by that remedy, and so had conscientiously 
given his bride the • * go-bye.' ' This drop of 
* sisterly balm ' she, without intentional cruelty, 
poured occasionally, when she had a moment to 
spare, into Hanna's ears : * Never mind, Hanna, 
you'll maybe get somebody else. I'm sure it 
would not be difficult to catch a better-looking 
man than a big, fat, sulky body like him. I 
really did not think he would take my marriage 
so much to heart, poor creature.' 

Old Mysie — wrinkled, cheery, unbeautiful, 
trig, wholesome-looking old Mysie — was the 
only one who felt the true state of * her dear 
bairn's' case. For there are some branches of 
knowledge one acquires without grammar or 
dictionaries, and, as is often proved, * a touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.' Long, long 
ago, Mysie had had her small 'providing' all 
ready for transmission to the cottage of a plough- 
man in Dysart parish, when Well, well, it 

was perhaps not to be expected of Tarn Tamson 
that he should cleave to a plain-looking lassie with- 
out a penny, when he could get a smith's daughter 
with rosy cheeks and a purse. On the present 
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occasion, the old woman (sorry as she was) could 
not help laughing in her sleeve at the gentry's 
want of discrimination, particularly at the defi- 
ciency, in that respect, of the polysyllabic doctor. 

But, to return to poor Hanna lying on her bed 
and meditating by day and night — pondering, 
praying. The Holy Spirit heard the voice of her 
unuttered groanings, and for answer thereto 
dragged forth into light her besetting infirmity 
— or shall we call it sin ? Are there, in yerj 
truth, * any insignificant personal errors ' when 
their consequences come to be reckoned up? 
Ilanna's fault had not been a * startling social mon- 
strosity ;' but how much of woe had it wrought ! 
She convicted herself of having no * moral back- 
bone' in the first place, and then — then — acl 
infinitum — alas I and alack-a-day I . . . 

At length, over her bruised spirit fell the * great 
peace,' which rarely comes but after a storm — 
an intense calm, that oldened, yet beautified her. 
She did not now, as at the first, pray for speedy 
death. No ; she would do what was a greater 
test of gratitude to her Redeemer, try to live for 
His glory ; perhaps even exist through a long life, 
though she could not help recoiling at the pros- 
pect of slow-dragging months and years. Some- 
times she would feel as if she would yet wake up. 
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and find she had been mad or dreaming. Her 
heart was in the * old place,' as she knew to her 
cost, — always had been the minister's. Surely she 
could never have even thought with complacency 
about any other man. And then? Well, the 
clouds would return after the rain, that was all. 

Now and again, second-hand rumours would 
wander from Glasgow about Mr. Mather's great 
popularity, or his pending marriage to various 
wealthy young ladies. But in course of time 
these sorts of reports died away, and public 
opinion declared him to be a hard-working, non- 
marrying man. He, withal, got the character of 
being a sort of congregational beau ! — a species 
of genteel stop -gap for behoof of flirtatious 
elderly misses, loath to subside yet awhile into 
strong-minded spinsterhood. Such was public 
opinion. Oh, how utterly false, when the man 
was so painfully trying to glorify God in the 
fires, by being all things to all his flock, if by any 
means he might win souls ! The * hidden pride ' 
had all been burnt out of him, and his reliable, 
large-minded, strong gentleness, rendered him 
a sort of moral * Adullam cave,' whither resorted 
the weak, the weary, and the wounded. In his 
heart of hearts Hanna reigned supreme — ay, and 
would reign till eternity should come, to make 
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that love eternal But all this came to pass 
only after years had come and gone. 

To go back once again to poor pale Hanna, 
still bedfast, with her red morocco Bibles always 
at hand. One dismal foggy day, when it was too 
dark for reading, as she lay on her back, looking 
up in a listless way at the buff fringes on the 
tester of the bed, a sudden thought flashed, as it 
were, into her mind. Except by the direct sug- 
gestion of the Holy Ghost, she knew not much 
how it could have entered her head, seeing 
that just then, and for some little time before, 
her thoughts had not befen exercised about any- 
thing in particular, but were, so to speak, rest- 
ing themselves. While she lay counting the loops 
on a part of the brown fringe, in an instant she 
seemed to become * all hearing,' and felt pene- 
trated by these words, * Man's chief end is neither 
pleasure nor suffering, but to glorify God here, 
and enjoy Him now and for evermore.* She did 
not imagine the words to be audible. She only 
knew that, come how they might, they thrilled 
her soul. * What have I been doing?' she solilo- 
quized. *My hope is to meet George (he was 
* George ' now) in the mansions of the blessed. 
Lying here, tethered to myself, isn't surely the 
way to get there.' And thereupon did she breathe 

I 
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a hearty * psalm of life,' as good as Longfellow's in 
sentiment, if not in rhyme. * So help me, God,' 
was its amen. Girding her loins, she prepared to 
emerge from solitude into the work-a-day world. 
Till fairly in contact with it, she had no conception 
of the complete transformation her own character 
had undergone. Indeed, by some quaint mental 
process, she at first felt as if the pliable side of 
her nature were awed by the firmness and broad 
views of the other side. To speak figuratively, the 
strong, new Hanna was perpetually shaking her 
fist at the weak-purposed, vacillating Hanna of 
two months ago, forcing her, as it were, to look 
upwards, and exclaim, 'Excelsior I' 

The first emergence out of retirement brought 
her into a trial of its kind; for everybody she 
met condoled with her in such a way as to imply 
that the minister had used her badly. Those 
she disliked pitied her in a disagreeable covert 
fashion ; and those who liked her pulled Mr. 
Mather's Christianity through the mud. But, 
knowing that in effect her story would only be 
a nine days' wonder, she very sensibly received 
her present annoyance as an expiatory infliction. 
Besides, the actual facts of the embroglio were 
scarcely explicable by a plain yes or no ; so, what 
could she do better than * hold her peace ? ' 




CHAPTER XIII. 
hanna's marriage. 

* Patience worketh experience ; and experience, hope ; and 
hope maketh not ashamed : because the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts.' 

N due season Colonel Moubray arrived 
at Winkle. He was laden with gifts 
for his bride, which gratified her 
much ; for, as usual, her heart was * smothered 
among the stuff.' 

The wedding was a grand affair, and attended 
by a numerous assemblage of friends and con- 
nections. Mr. Screigh Woody, who was occupy- 
ing Mr. Mather's pulpit till the congregation 
could pitch upon a fitting pastor, performed the 
ceremony of joining Ann and the old Colonel in 
lawful matrimony. But, sooth to say, if (as was 
the case) Mr. Screigh Woody*s discourses were 
dry and fusionless^ so was his manner of per- 
forming the marriage service. Some few of the 
guests, who had more wit than breeding, whis- 
pered, * It was, therefore, all the better suited to 
the happy couple.* Perhaps so ; it's hard to say. 

131 
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The two Mistress Mushetts were present, and 
looked like sections of rainbows, thinking them- 
selves, no doubt, rather up in years for white 
garments. But then, that sort of fancy about 
years and conformable raiment is all a matter 
of taste ; for the * Uncle James Goldie' family — 
father, mother, and daughter — ^were every one 
dressed as white as pigeons. I should explain, 
however, on Uncle James' account, that in those 
days the * douce' quiet men often wore white 
apparel, and only the dandy, dashing kind of 
male persons appeared in showy colours. Hence 
it was that Uncle James had on a white cashmere 
coat, white silk knee-breeches, and an under gar- 
ment trimmed at the bosom and wrists vdth I 
know not how many ells of fine French lace. 
The Laird himself, albeit by no means showily 
inclined in the matter of personal adornment, 
was, for once, persuaded to endue his body in 
a canary-coloured coat, with such long skirts, 
that he looked not unlike a large canary-bird 
that had, by accident, had its tail split in twain. 
Hanna and Maggie had on the long-promised 
white taffetas gowns; but the. former did not 
wear hers above so light a heart as she had once 
expected to do. 

Laird Turner and his sister, Mistress Isobel of 
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Forrester's Wynd, had also travelled to Winkle 
for this great occasion. She was just as chirrupy 
and kindly as ever; and as for her brother, I 
believe he would have poured out general in- 
formation to auld deaf Mysie, failing the better 
listeners he got. When Ann's new coach was at 
the door, Mistress Goldie, at the risk of injuring 
her own * blue and silver sprig ' gown, shed tears 
as she took leave of her eldest daughter for the 
first time in that young woman's life. But these 
maternal tears flowed not solely because of the 
impending separation ; for the *Ladie' wept, partly 
because Ann was laughing, and partly out of pity 
for Hanna — she being somehow considered that 
day to resemble a gun that has flashed in the pan. 
After a week or so, Winkle relapsed into its 
former quiet, staid sweetness, and the *new' 
Hanna flourished apace. Laird Turner and his 
sister had remained six days, they and their 
hosts riveting, as it were, the bands of relation- 
ship by increasing insight into mutual worth. 
The two old people's departure made quite a 
blank to Mr. Goldie, though his Cousin WiUie 
had increased tenfold his stock of anecdotes con- 
cerning their covenanting forebears. Hanna like- 
wise missed Laird Willie (as Isobel persisted in 
calling him), and for the strangest imaginable 
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reason too. Ever since her infancy, dear, pretty, 
good-tempered Maggie had, partly in joke, partly 
in earnest, been set down as Cousin Bob's future 
wife. Indeed, by the heads of their mutual 
families, the young people's eventual union was 
always an understood arrangement, which ar- 
rangement included their residence in Winkle 
House, when the old folks should be gathered to 
their fathers. 

But Cousin Bob had been, during the latter part 
of his present visit at home, actually making love 
to the wrong cousin I He found her so improved, 
and thoughtful, and gentle, so different from the 
witty, saucy girl, of whose harmless snubbings he 
used to stand in mortal dread ; and then the ras- 
cally way in which that * black-coat ' had used her, 
poor thing I The sailor lad's protective instincts 
were aroused on Hanna's behalf, tiU from morning 
to night she was seldom out of his thoughts. As 
yet, merry, guileless Maggie did not suspect the 
transfer of Bob's allegiance ; but Hanna shrank, 
appalled at the grim skeleton she saw ready to 
clasp the young girl in its ghastly arms. How 
could she best save her innocent sister from 
experiencing something akin to the weary woe 
under which she herself had writhed ? In daily 
fear lest Bob should bring things to an issue, and 
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act so as to open poor Maggie's eyes, she made 
up her mind to sacrifice herself in a manner, and 
quit Winkle as soon as possible, — in short, to 
accept an offer of marriage which Laird Turner 
had just propounded in a long, wordy, textual, 
anecdotive epistle. This letter came to hand 
while she was perplexed about Maggie, and for 
her sake she did not hesitate to say * yea ; ' for 
the situation with Bob was all the more awkward, 
that it was not possible to warn either him or 
Maggie off the rocks. Should Maggie discover 
that his heart was no longer hers, then farewell 
to the girl's unquestioning trust, either in him or 
Uanna. All she could do was, as it were, to fight 
shy of him. But that process could not go on 
for very long. And then — 

At this precise juncture Laird Turner's written 
offer arrived ; and viewing it as a * providence' to 
save poor Maggie from grief, she, as I said, ac- 
cepted, without a tear in her eye at least. 

Mr. Turner was a religious man, and a clever, 
well-read man, though neither young nor hand- 
some. She resolved to be unto him a good help- 
mate, so far as her ability went. 

And what about her past heart history ? Well, 
on that point she had not misled him at any rate. 
For, you must understand, that during his visit 
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at Winkle, she had often taken refuge with him 
from Bob's advances, which were growing so 
unmistakeable that Maggie's continued unsuspi- 
ciousness was astonishing. Thus she had come 
to use the older man as a kind of Protestant 
confessor ; and truly, with his friendly sym- 
pathy and solemn views of life, he had helped 
her a step farther up the excelsior steep she was 
trying to climb. So now, having plighted to him 
her troth, she could trustfully lean on his strength, 
uncompromising though he was on some points. 
She could endeavour sincerely to do her duty to 
God and man ; and so * the end * would at length 
come. Her first, last love — that was buried ; but 
busied with active duties, she would not leave 
either the time or desire to lament over its grave. 

By and by, when the shattered temple should 
be overgrown with green ivy, when distance 
should have utterly sopited the now so recent 
agony, she, far away from the old surroundings, 
might perhaps look back on her late experience 
as the up-soaring spirit views the body-home it 
has just quitted — with loving, regretful pity, 
although glad— oh, how glad 1 — to bid it fare- 
well 

Had Laird Turner attempted to philander in 
the style of a younger man, Hanna would, I 
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fear, have raked up the bones of her dead joys, 
and sung a * dregie ' ^ over them. Fortunately for 
himself, he had more discretion ; so, with chas- 
tened, sober cheerfulness, the bride set about 
getting ready her * buskings.'^ Better still, when 
he passed the pre-nuptial week at Winkle, she 
actually found herself fleeing for shelter from 
the recurrence of sentimental remembrances, to 
the solid, respectable, serious mental atmosphere 
of her bridegroom. 

'Half-measures' had hitherto been her bane. 
She was determined that, if she could help it, 
they should not murder dear Maggie's happiness. 
Ever since her own engagement to Laird Turner, 
Cousin Bob had been sedulously cultivating a 
woe-begone, wear-the-willow state of mind, for 
her especial but private edification. To prevent 
this going farther, she forced herself to snub, and 
tease, and otherwise mentally scarify him as of 
yore. The result was, that, one fine afternoon, 
he, in a fit of indignation, rushed from her pre- 
sence, and offered himself to Maggie, much to 
that damsel's satisfaction, though not to her 
astonishment. This occurred only a couple of 
days before Hanna was what he rudely called 
* run oflf the stocks;' and when he duly recon- 
> See Kote 45. > See Kote 46. 
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sidered matters, very thankful he was that they 
had been settled as they were. 

This second wedding in Laird Goldie's family 
took place on the 25th of December. Christmas- 
day was selected for various reasons. First, it 
so happened that, for domestic convenience, it 
was the most suitable ; and secondly, the then 
celebration of what the Laird considered * no 
sacrament,' enabled the family to satisfy their 
consciences by thus testifying against Erastian 
and Popish church-festivals. 

On this occasion the invited guests, by request 
of the bride and bridegroom, were very few. 
Outside Winkle House, sleet and hail took turn 
about in pouring down; but inside, there were 
roaring fires and capital cheer. 

Mistress William Turner of Turnerly, in Ber- 
wickshire, with not half the tears she would have 
probably bestowed on her once-proposed marriage, 
departed from Winkle. Indeed, it was, strange 
to say, with a smile on her cheek, though a tear 
in her eye, that she took the last embrace of her 
mother and Maggie. Ann and her husband did 
not cross from Edinburgh, where they were, the 
Firth being somewhat tempestuous, and the Colonel 
much troubled with his liver, owing to his long 
residence in the Indies. 
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The company assembled for the wedding, know- 
ing how suddenly it had come round after the 
proposed union with Mr. Mather was ruptured, 
were somewhat amazed at Hanna's quiet com- 
placency. Yet wherefore should she not be 
sweetly composed in her frame of spirit ? Was 
she not, in God's strength, going to show forth 
His praise by a walk and conversation devoted 
to the Saviour, who had met her on the * deeps,' 
and said, * It is I, be not afraid ?' 



CHAPTER XIV. 



AFTER TEN TEARS. 




EN years subsequent to the date of chap- 
ter thirteenth, and I shall gather up the 
thread of my story by giving the follow- 
ing letter, written by Mrs. Turner of Tumerly 
to her mother, Mrs. Goldie, senior, of Winkle : — 

* TuRNERLY, 2ith April 1776. 

* My BELOVED Mother, — ^As you are not able 
to travel this length, I shall, as you desire, spend 
the month of May with you, and we two " old " 
widows will have many a conversation about our 
several experiences. 

* How fast time flies I I can scarcely believe 
that it is ten years since I quitted Winkle for the 
first time, to go with my dear father to Mrs. Mac- 
Lauchlane's at Edinburgh. This very morning, in 
setting a book-case to rights, I found a pair of red 
morocco Bibles that put me in mind of that time. 

* My Bessie and Willie are wild with delight at 
the prospect of seeing their " grannie," ^ and play- 
ing with their cousins. 

> See Note 47. 
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* While I am writing, Bessie has come running 
in from her own wee garden, to ask me, " Mother, 
is Cousin Hanna bonnier than me ? " I must nip 
that kind of vanity in the bud, my f)oor, little 
fatherless lamb ! 

* This, dear mother, will be the saddest journey 
I ever imdertook, seeing it is my first since I be- 
came a widow. 

* God alone knew the entire goodness of my late 
husband, and how, during his six long years of 
sickness and pain, he used to make light of his own 
sufferings, for fear of distressing me. Looking 
back, it now seems to me wonderful to remember 
how quietly happy we often were in his sick-room, 
or when he was able, at a time, to be carried into 
the garden among the summer flowers. 

* VerUy, it was of the Lord's grace that I was 
enabled to be helpful to an heir of His eternal 
kingdom. 

*For fear of wearying out the bairns, poor 
things I I think we must stop on the first night of 
the journey at Soutra, and on the next, at Isobel's, 
in Forrester's Wynd. 

* God permitting, dear mother, we shall leave 
this by Monday's coach, and arrive at Winkle on 
Wednesday. 

*• Oh, mother dear I sometimes it appears a life- 
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time since I quitted Fife, and sometimes it looks 
like yesterday. But I fancy that is because the 
course of my existence has been so completely 
changed since then, that thinking of the old time 
seems like looking back at another person's life, 
instead of my own. Yet now, when the " past 
is past and gone," I feel as if, somehow, I were 
taking up that very stitch in my being which I 
dropped the day I went to the boarding-school, in 
company with dear father and old Andrew. 

* Give my best love to Bob and Maggie. I trust 
their bairns and mine will get on well together. 

' Tibbie, my nursery-maid, is a nice, motherly 
person, has a fine way with the children, and 
gives no trouble to speak of; so I do not fear 
but what she will agree, while at Winkle, with 
Maggie's servants well enough. 

* I must now, dear mother, draw my letter to a 
close, as I have to go to Kelso about some small 
matters, and also, on my way there, call at the 
manse, to take leave of my dear old minister, 
Mr. Thomson. For a month past he has been 
laid up with the gout, and, at his great age, it 
is a dangerous complaint. 

* When stranger ministers, who come to preach 
for him, stay at the manse, it incommodes Mrs. 
Thomson a good deal. Therefore, the last two 
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weeks, I have begged her just to send them over 
here from the Saturday till the Monday. It was 
nothing improper in me so to do, for they hap- 
pened both to be grandfathers. 

* And, dear mother, when you see me, dressed 
with my widow's barbe,^ and my hair all shed^ 
back off my face, you will think I am almost like 
a grandmother myself. — Ever your dutiful and 
loving daughter, * Hanna Turner.' 

Tumerly was the prettiest imaginable nest-like 
little house, half smothered in laurels. Possibly 
it was none the healthier for that; but every- 
body who made any pretension to taste, fell in 
love with the * situation.' The Tweed always 
seemed more silvery than usual when gliding past 
the green mossy slope whereon it was built ; and 
as for the willow-fringed opposite banks, and the 
fertile fields behind them, and the undulating 
pasture lands still farther in the distance below, 
it was a view one never tired of looking at, 
especially in spring. 

It was a fine morning in April when Hanna 
penned the above letter to her mother, and men- 
tioned therein that she was just going out to call 
upon her pastor, old Mr. Thomson. Having 
* See Note 48. « See Note 49. 
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sealed her epistle, she put on her bonnet, and 
then walked away betwixt two high laurel hedges 
round to the garden. For poor, bedridden Mr. 
Thomson was extremely fond of flowers, and had 
only the ordinary sorts, such as marigolds and 
pinks, in his own garden; so Mistress Turner 
wished to cull a choice posy for him from her 
well-tended * plots.' 

How the birds were singing that morning, as 
Hanna picked her nosegay ! Without any 
assignable reason, she felt, somehow, lighter- 
hearted than she had done for many a bygone 
year. She had scarcely tied up her posy when 
the chariot drove to the little gate ; for, though 
everything about Turnerly was neat and pretty, 
nothing was on a grand scale. 

Mistress Turner's two merry, healthy, and, 
sooth to say, somewhat noisy bairns, ran down 
from the nursery to see her oflf; and having 
kissed them, she stepped down into her small 
chariot. This may appear a strange expression, 
but no other will properly describe the sensation 
of getting into a vehicle resembling a tall yellow- 
painted sedan chair, hung so low between high 
wheels as barely to clear the ground. 

* Come awa', Geordie, man,' bawled Tibbie the 
'Uursery-maid to a raw, gawky youth in a three- 
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cornered cocked hat and black driving - coat. 
' Come awa', man, the mistress is waitin' I ' 

* Weel-a-weel, mither,' shouted Geordie from 
the back-door, where he was being refreshed 
with a bowl of churn-milk. ^Weel-a-weel, 
mither, Tm comin' I What's a' the steer 
about ? ' 

* Now, Geordie,' said the cook, as she received 
back the empty basin, * for the vara life o' ye, 
dinna forget the new broth ladle, and the twa 
ells o' pink ribbons for my cockemonie.^ Mind 
it's rose-pink yer ta ask for.' 

* Geordie, man, are ye gaxm ta stay there the 
hail day?' shouted once more Tibbie (who, albeit 
the Turnerly nursery-maid, was a widow, and 
mother of Geordie, the family charioteer). 

At length the carriage moved on, rumbling in 
rear of two clumsy-footed strong horses, useful 
quadrupeds, not above giving occasional assistance 
at the plough. Presently, however, the equipage 
was brought to a standstill by the hen-boy run- 
ning after it, and in a shrill, sharp voice shrieking 
' Stop, stop ! ' 

* Well, Gibbie, what is it ? ' queried Hanna 
with a smile, as, puffing and panting, he appeared 
at the chariot window. 

» See Note 50. 
K 
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* If ye please, me'm, Marjory says, me'm, 
that if there's anither minister to come and bide 
here the mom, till Monday, ye'll need ta bring oot 
a wheen mair raisins frae the toon. And, me'm, 
Tibbie says forbye, that ye manna forget the 
bittie velvet for the wee lairdie's new bannet.' 

* Very well, Gibbie ; tell Marjory Til remember 
everything.' 

So, with her head full of commissions, Hanna 
jogged along the highway, leaning back on the 
orange-coloured cloth cushions, and, despite her 
ugly disfiguring widow's barbe, looking far 
prettier, with a more touching, expressive beauty, 
than when in her teens. She did all her in- 
tended shopping in Kelso, and then on the road 
homewards stopped at the manse. 

From an attic window, where she happened to 
be nailing up a clean old Indian muslin curtain, 
Mistress Thomson saw the chariot approaching ; 
and flinging down hammer and tacks, she hurried 
down to the front door to welcome her gude- 
man's favourite. 

* Come away here, my dear ; he's much better 
to-day, and we're expecting a " great gun " from 
Glasgow to supply the pulpit on Sabbath. It's 
usin' a great liberty, my dear, and " my " mini- 
ster might no be well pleased if he knew. But, 
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you see, we've our half-yearly sheet-washing in 
hand the noo, and it wad really be an awful 
favour if I might send on the "supply" to 
Tumerly when he comes.' 

* I'll be delighted to receive him,' said Hanna. 
* It will be no trouble, but a pleasure to me. The 
two last you sent were very agreeable old men 
indeed.' 

So the two ladies arranged that matter in the 
passage, and then with an easy mind Mistress 
Thomson conducted her visitor to the parlour, 
where in a big easy-chair sat aHing Mr. Thom- 
son, with his legs propped up on a tall stool, 
and a striped Kilmarnock nightcap ^ on his head. 
For fear of giving him the annoyance whereat 
his wife had hinted, Hanna at once stopped his 
comments about next Sabbath's * supply,' by say- 
ing, * Mistress Thomson has kindly promised that 
he shall come to Turnerly' (without inquiring the 
name of her proposed inmate). 

This was how it happened that, when on 
Saturday afternoon the only passenger in the 
Kelso mail alighted, he found a lanky lad in the 
garb of a coachman waiting for him. The pas- 
senger was a tall, very stout, elderly man, of 
a cheerful yet sedate countenance. 

1 See Note 51. 
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*Are 'ee the Glasca meenester, sir, that's 
comin' ta oor Maister Tamson ? ' quoth the lad. 

' Yes, my man, I am.' 

* Then come awa', sir, Fve brocht the chariot for 
ye ; yon's it stannin' aside the public,^ sir.' 

The late Laird Turner happened to have a 
remarkably old-maidish cousin of the name of 
Elliot. She was very prim and particular about 
the proper placing of footstools and bandboxes, 
but was not otherwise disagreeable either in 
temper or deed. Not being burthened with 
this world's gear, and very fond of Hanna, she, 
since Mr. Turner's decease, was in the habit of 
occasionally exchanging her single apartment 
in Berwick for a visit to Turnerly. This after- 
noon she arrived there unexpectedly, while the 
chariot was away to fetch the * Glasgow gun' 
from Kelso. As usual, she found it impossible 
to rest in peace till all her little belongings were 
tidily arranged in the chest of drawers always 
appropriated to her use. So up-stairs she went 
as soon as she had imbibed some refreshment. 
Thus it chanced that Hanna was sitting all alone 
in her parlour when * The meenester, me'm,' was 
annoimced. The great * Glasgow gun ' was no 
other than Mr. Mather, and at first neither of 

* See Note 52. 
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them could utter a word. The meeting, some- 
how, gave Hanna a cold-bath sort of shock ; for 
her hero was oldened, and uncomfortable-look- 
ing, and unidealized. Oh, how very fat and 
unidealized ! She could not exactly analyze her 
own sensations, but felt as if a secret prop had 
suddenly been withdrawn from her mental life ; 
as if something she had, as a matter of course, 
held by had melted into smoke. * Yet, after all,* 
thought she, *it isn't his fault, poor man, if I 
have unconsciously been making him into a 
demigod ; though, surely, he used not to be so 
— so — ^very much like other people.' However, 
she alone suffered from the little disappointment. 
She was glad of that, at any rate, and hastened to 
recover sufficient calmness to welcome her old 
friend most hospitably. The ' ravelled clue ' ^ of 
his present visit it was easy to disentangle. In 
laughing together over it, the past more and 
more peered through a * ten years' ' cloud. By 
the time Mistress Elliot had put her odds and 
ends in their proper comers, and come down- 
stairs, the said * past ' touched the present * now ' 
like the chain-end of a galvanic battery. 

* But neither of you has had anything to eat 
yet, nor seen my children,* said Mistress Turner 

* See Note 63. 
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by and by. And therewith she moved quickly 
off, intent on thoughts hospitable, matronly, and 
I fear decorative. At all events, her doings and 
orderings ended in front of a large mirror of 
Venetian glass, which stood on the dressing-table 
of her own bedroom. There she took off her 
heavy, unbecoming widow's head-gear ; but, to be 
sure, she often went without that hideous cap in 
very warm weather, or when quite alone. True, 
the air that day was decidedly sharp ; and then 
there were Mr. Mather and Mistress Elliot by 
way of company. The short and long of it is, 
that there is no use trying to account for women's 
whims ; and besides, remember, she had been a 
widow nearly nineteen months. 

That next Sabbath morning, would she ever 
to her latest hour forget it ? Mr. Mather, look- 
ing if possible more comfortable and stout 
than he did the previous day, conducted family 
worship, while Laird Willie's portrait gazed be- 
nignantly from the wall. And Hanna, * bare- 
headed Hanna,' presided at the breakfast-table, 
while the laurels stared in at the low open 
window, and the birds kept twittering a joy- 
hymn. Close beside the house grew an im- 
mense monthly rose-bush, and one of its erratic 
lower clusters went tap-tapping against the panes. 
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Possibly it intended to remind * certain people ' 
that the outside world was revolving as here- 
tofore, although they for the present were for- 
getting its existence. Then there was the drive 
to church, where half the country-side were 
gathered to hear the renowned preacher from 
the West. And his sermon! ah, how thrilling 
it was I how elevating I how consoling! The 
text was indeed a sermon of itself: *Thou shalt 
remember all the way by which the Lord thy 
God hath led thee in the wilderness ; suiFering 
thee to hunger, that He might do thee good at 
thy latter end.' Man's life-journey, how vividly 
he pictured that I — ^its ups and downs, its lights 
and darks ! No marvel if his details were true 
to fact, seeing they were drawn from experience. 
Hanna occupied the Turnerly pew, one of her 
children sitting on each side of her. In their in- 
nocence, the little creatures were privately won- 
dering whether mother had been naughty ; for 
ever and anon tears rushed to her eyes. Tears I 
Back, back into the past rushed memory, recall- 
ing vividly her fateful dream. Introspectively, 
she saw again the flowery bank, the shining 
water, and her husband (that eloquent divine 
thundering up yonder in the shabby pulpit) sit- 
ting on the moss by her side. And anon floated 
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past the empty pinnace with its green streamers ; 
and the high-heeled shoes empty too! Again, 
through her inmost consciousness thrilled the 
unforgotten sense of gratification she had felt in 
that vision of restful peace ; and her own words, 
* Through great trial obtained I this blessedness,' 
came back anew. *One thing thou lackest — 
one thing, one thing.' Sitting there in her pew, 
she almost fancied she heard again that voice of 
warning filHng the air. 

But presently the pretty little widow came 
back to terra Jirma, let down her large crape veil 
over her face, and had a short soliloquy behind 
it. * Oh, dear me ! ' thought she, * such an un- 
reliable, poor, weak creature I was in those days ! 
It is a great mercy that more injury was not 
wrought against the noble, affectionate heart and 
ministerial usefulness of Mr. Mather.' 

All these ten years, if Hanna ever * did think 
about the minister,' it was invariably as * George.' 
And now here was she, hidden behind a thick 
crape veil, becoming all of a sudden quite shy 
of herself, as the idea of that stout orator came 
across her mind. So, with a blush, she, as I 
mentioned, thought of him as Mr. Mather, and 
dropped the ' George.' 



CHAPTER XV. 



EXTRACT FROM A DIARY. 



' Thought and feeling, still enlarging, still revealing higher 

powers, 
Wreathing with immortal beauty Life's most spiritual hours ; 
High revealments and attainments, which, whatever path 

weVe trod, 
Are the angels that from darkness call us to the light of 

God.' 




XTRACT from the private diary of 
Mistress Turner of Turnerly, penned at 
Soutra Inn, April the 29th, 1776: — 
Thus far have we journeyed in the mail-coach, 
and the bairns, poor lambs, are quite done out. 
Tibbie has therefore bedded them, although it is 
not yet five o'clock. It is too soon for me to 
sleep; and at this small place there seems but 
little worth the looking at. So I shall occupy an 
hour by noting down, for present thanksgiving 
and future reference, some of the wonders the 
Lord hath showed unto me His handmaid. But 
surely it requireth not writing to make me (as 

153 
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an offset against all future sorrow when it comes) 
remember with gratitude my present mercies. 
Verily, concerning me and mine, I can truly say, 
* He hath done all things well.' 

I will jot down my causes for special thanks- 
giving :— 

Firstly^ George and I have been obliged to 
serve for one another even more than the patri- 
arch Jacob's seven years ; and our love having 
thus summered and wintered, there is, humanly 
speaking, not much risk that it will fall through. 

Secondly^ I thank God that my married life 
was needfully filled up with self-denying duties, 
and that these, while they increased my respect 
for the Lord's afflicted servant my husband, do 
not leave me to feel now as if my previous attach- 
ment was either intermixed with or lowered by 
the due fulfilment of my obligations as a wife 
and mother. No ; rather was my married life, 
so to speak, put upon a separate leaf by itself, 
not connected, as to the printed matter thereof, 
either with the preceding page, or this present 
one, wherein I now am. 

Thirdly^ That George and I are both spared in 
health and strength, to say (not in a vision of the 
night, but with deep- waking gratitude), * Through 
great trial came I unto this blessedness.' .... 
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Next week George is to follow me to Winkle, 
and I imagine how astonished they will all be 
when told the reason. Truly our covenanted 
Redeemer hath done well to lead us about, seeing 
He hath brought us to our Canaan only when 
He had proved and searched us. — H. T. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

AT LAST. 

' But when remembrance past 

Hath laid dead souls together, 
Old love renews his blast 
That caused my joys to wither.' 

DECLARE it's almost past belief,' 

' chatted the two aged Mistress Mushetts, 

when Hanna's speedy marriage was 

announced to them by the bride in person. 

* And, my blessed bairn, ye're looking as young 

and far bonnier than ye did that weary day 

when the lad Johnstone cam' to set matters 

ajee;^ but a's weel that ends weel. Weel do I 

mind the fidget the minister, honest man, was in 

when he cam' here that day and seekit the advice 

he didna follow ; but, to be sure, it's better to do 

weel late than never ; and if at this time o' day 

you and him havena so lang time to make merry 

in as ye micht hae had, ye maun just work double 

tides at it.' 

* See Note 64. 
\5G 
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The wedding of Hanna and the minister was 
fixed for the first day of June, and was to take 
place at Winkle. Ann and the old Colonel were 
invited, and so was * dear Isobel,' as, in spite of 
the disparity in their years, the bride persisted in 
calling her late spouse^s sister ; and besides these, 
there were expected a great number of relations 
who had within the last ten years grown to man's 
estate. 

* ril tell you a secret, if you choose, Mistress 
Goldie, junior,' said a saucy cousin from Edin- 
burgh, who, being a writer's apprentice, had 
acquired the habit of bantering, which he con- 
sidered genteel, and other people vulgar ; * I'll tell 
you a secret.' 

* What is it?' quoth Maggie, now the stout, 
good-humoured parent of half a dozen children. 

* Well, it is that the " widow" looks far younger 
than you, and is ten times prettier than that DeiVs 
huckie,^ Mistress Moubray.' 

This was quite true. Hanna's inward brightness 
shone out ; and is not happiness the best cosmetic 
in the world ? When the day arrived, Winkle 
looked lovely. Turn almost which way you would 
in the grounds, roses faced you, and blushed at 
you ; and oh, how they perfumed the air ! In 

> See Note 55. 
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fact, the spot was much famed for its roses, 
although there were plenty of white lilies too. 
For this is a world of changes ; and since the last 
bridal. Winkle was altered for the better in point 
of cultivation. The park was no longer in a state 
of nature, so to speak, but quite a civilised lawn, 
with winding paths cut across it, and clumps of 
young trees dotting it, and, as I said, rose-bushes 
laying siege even to the very house-walls. * Auld 
Mysie,' who was getting very frail, poor body, 
wept for sheer delight when at length she saluted 
her dear bairn as Mistress Mather, and beheld her 
drive off, amid a shower of old shoes, to pass her 

honeymoon at Dunblane. 

. • . • . 

* Bless the Lord, O my soul; forget not His 
benefits.' This was the burden of Mr. and 
Mistress Mather's life-song in their happy earthly 
home. Have they ceased to repeat it, think you, 
now that for threescore years they have been in 
the * better home ' on high ? 



GLOSSARIAL NOTES. 

1, p. IL—Ladiej the wife of a laird, or landed poprietOT, 

was, by courtesy, called * The Ladie.* 

2, p. 11. — Toupee, a cushion made of horse-hair, over which 

the hair was combed back, worn on the front 
of the head. 
8, p. 13. — Ordinance^ communion service. 

4, p. 16. — Dovering, dreamy. 

5, p. 16. — Loupin'-stane, a stone step, for mounting thence 

on horseback. 

6, p. 16. — May, hawthorn. 

7, p. 18. — Danderedj sauntered. 

8, p. 23. — Four-hours, tea, which was taken at four o'clock, 

9, p. 24. — Wae^ sorry. 

10, p. 25. — Afdd Reekie, Edinburgh. 

11, p. 26. — Lammer, amber. 

12, p. 30. — Spae, tell fortunes by palmistry. 

13, p. 31. — Forfovgkten, bested or discomnted. 

14, p. 31. — Thole, endure. 

16, p. 31. — Buckles, sea-shells. 

16, p. 33. — How-towdie, hen. 

17, p. 33. — Providing, marriage outfit. 

18, p. 33. — Het pint, a mixture of rum, wine, and spices, 

used at the New Year. 

19, p. 35.— Ten*, heed. 

20, p. 37.— Gecked, taunted. 

21, p. B9.—Dqff'ed, joked. 

22, p. 39. — Scunner, a sickening dislike. 

23, p. 39. — Threeping, insisting. 

24, p. 46. — Be/bnff, scarf. 

25, p. 65. — Bongrace, a sort of drawn bonnet. 

26, p. 56. — PerUngs, laces. 

27, p. 57. — Swatch, specimen. 

28, p. 67. — Blate, shy. 

29, p. 57. — Swither, uncertainty. 

30, p. 61. — Gardy4oo, gardez Teau. When city drainage was 

a myth, and all sorts of domestic slops were 
emptied over-window, this cry of * Gardy-loo ' 
was equivalent to * Mind your head.' 



IGO GLOSSARIAL NOTES. 

81, p. 62. — Plov^ festive excursion. 

82, p. 70,—ShtlpU, delicate. 

83, p. 72. — Tkreqps, insists. 

84, p. 78. — Busk, a flat bit of wood, much ornamented, for 

wearing in front of the corsets; and when 
painted with flowers, etc., a fashionable present 
to give. 

85, p. 79. — TirVd, Instead of knockers, old houses had on 

the outer door a projecting iron handle, on 
which was slung an iron ring. This was 
rattled up and down the uneven * work' of the 
handle by those wishful for admittance. 

^Q, p. 81. — Chuchity chicken. 

37, p. 83. — Blue banner^ the battle-flag of the Covenanters. 

88, p. 84. — Pend, covered entrance. 

39, p. 86. — Maud, plaid. 

40, p. 86. — Settle, wooden bedstead. 

41, p. 91. — Night toy, cap without frills. 

42, p. 97. — Pong-pong. JPong-pongs were long metal pins, 

having each one round ball at the top, and 
another attached thereto by means of a small 
bit of chain. This latter ball moved, of 
course, with every motion of the wearer's 
head. 

43, p. 116. — Gloaming, twilight. 

44, p. 126. — Cruizies, oil-lamps. 
46, p. 137. — Dreaie, dirge. 

46, p. 137 — Buslcin^s, finerv. 

47, p. 140. — Gramiie, grandmother. 

48, p. 143. — Barbe, a crimped muslin frill, passing from ear 

to ear under the chin, and part of a widow's 
garb. 

49, p. US.— Shed, braided. 

60, p. 146. — Cockemonie, high cap with fly-ears. 

61, p. 147. — KUmamock nightcap, loom-wrought cap of red 

and blue stripe. 

62, p. 148. — Public, inn. 

63, p. 149. — Ravelled clue, tangled skein. 

64, p. 166. — Ajee, off the straight. 

65, p. 157. — DeiVahuckie, Scotticism denoting bad-tempered. 



